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-LONGMANS’ NEW BOOKS 





D. A. Thomas, Viscount Rhondda: 


By His DAUGHTER, THE PRESENT VISCOUNTESS RHONDDA, 

AND OTHERS. 

IVith Portraits and Other Illustrations. 8vo. $7.50 net. 

This Life of the late Viscount Rhondda is divided into 
sections, His EARLY LIFE is written by his daughter, the 
Viscountess Rhondda; MIDDLE YEARS, which include 
the chief events of his life, political life, and business life, 
together with letters and press controversies, is contributed 


by Mr. Llewelyn Williams, K.C., Mr. David Evans, and 
the Viscountess Rhondda. 


Principles of Economics: With Special 
Reference to American Conditions 


By Epwin R. A. Seticman, LL. D. McVicar Professor 
of Political Economy in Columbia University. 


oth Edition; Revised and brought to date. With numerous 


Maps and Diagrams, some of them colored. 765 pages. 
$3.00 net. 


The Human Factor in Business 


By B. Seesonm Rowntree, Author of “Poverty: A Study 
of Town Life,” “How the Labourer Lives,” “The Human 
Needs of Labour,” etc. 
Crown 8vo,. $2.00 net. 


The ideals which industry should set before itself are dis- 
cussed in this book. It deals with the problems daily arising 
in a large factory, or the attempts to solve them made by 
a particular firm. The author writes as a social reformer 
and from experience gained during thirty years as an indus- 
trial administrator. The book is published in the conviction 
that the results of individual experience should be put into 
the common stock, that the nation may arrive the sooner at 
satisfactory industrial conditions, and permanent peace. 

“The book is full of suggestions which will be of value to 
American employers who are facing many of the problems 
which British employers are seeking to solve.” 


History OF THE GREAT War: Based on Official Documents. 


Naval Operations 
By Sir Jutran S. Corsetrt. 
Vo. I—To the Battle of the Falklands, December, 1914. 


With Maps and Diagrams. 8vo. Together with a Box of 
Maps. $6.50 net. 


Voi. I1—Jllustrated with Maps and Plans. 8vo. $7.50 net. 


The conclusion of Sir Julian Corbett’s first volume of the 
British “Naval Operations” brought this history through the 
first few months of the war to the Battle of the Falklands. 
The second volume carries the naval operations through the 
year 1915. As a chronicle of events these volumes 
are historical in essence in that they are made literal ; though 
written in a clear, forceful and direct style, these pages are 
sternly practical in the presentation of facts—Boston Even- 
ing Transcript. 


The Merchant Navy in the War 


By ARCHIBALD Hurp. 
VoL. I—With 12 Illustrations and 3 Maps. 8vo. $7.50 net. 


This first volume deals with the operations of the Emden 
and other German cruisers in the early days of the struggle ; 
with the inauguration of the enemy’s submarine attack upon 


merchant ships, and with the tragedy of the sinking of the 
Lusitania. 


Seaborne Trade 
By C. Ernest FAy ie. 
Vor. I—The Cruiser Period. With 9 Maps. 8vo. $7.50 net. 


The object of the book is to trace the effect of hostile ac- 
tivity at sea not only in the loss of ships and cargoes, but in 
delay and dislocation of commerce, and to ascertain how far 
it was responsible for shortage of supplies and rising prices. 


The Economic History of Ireland from 
the Union to the Famine 


By Georce O’Brien, Litt. D., M.R. 1. A., Author of “An 
Essay on Medieval Economic Teaching,” etc. 


8vo. $7.50 net. 


This book deals with every aspect of the economic life of 
Ireland in the first half of the nineteenth century, and seeks 
to provide an answer to such problems as, for example, why 
the resources of Ireland proved insufficient to maintain the 
population, why the industries of Ireland declined, why the 
great tide of emigration to the United States became neces- 
sary, and why Irish public opinion continued hostile to the 
Act of Union on economic, as distinguished from political 
grounds. 


Economic Liberty 


By Harorp Cox, Editor of the Edinburgh Review. 
Crown 8vo. $2.75 net. 


“This invaluable book consists of a series of carefully 
reasoned and lucidly written essays, all of which are inspired 
with the one sane and sound purpose—the defense of eco- 
nomic liberty."—Morning Post. 


International Law and the World War 


By JAMEs Witrorp Garner, Professor of Political Science 
in the University of Illinois. 


In 2 Vols. 8vo. 1086 Pages. $25.00 net. 


“Tt is a matter of surprise and congratulation that a work 
so broad in scope, so fair in purpose and so thorough in 
detail, has been brought to completion almost as soon as the 
termination of the war to which it relates.’—A merican His- 
torical Review. 


International Law: A Treatise 


By L. OppenneEr, M. A., LL. D., formerly Whewell Pro- 
fessor of International Law in the University of Cam- 
bridge, Member of the Institute of International Law, 
Corresponding Member of the American Institute of 
International Law, etc. 


Third Edition edited by Ronatp F. Roxsureu, of the 
Middle Temple Barrister-at-Law. 


In 2 Vols. 8vo. 


Vor. I—Peace. $12.50 net. (Published November, 1920.) 
Vor. [I—War and Neutrality. $72.50 net. (Just Ready.) 


“For fifteen years this has been the English work on in- 
ternational law most highly esteemed for bibliographical 
material and also for wide scope. This new edition, prepared 
with the aid of notes left by the author, retains the qualities 


of its predecessors.”—Harvard Law Review. 
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Present and Future of American Literature 


Degradations of the English Language 


Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus Harvard 
University 
AM obliged to say that I have no well-grounded opinion 
about present tendencies in American literature as 
shown by books of the past year. I have no time for read- 
ing new books, except those that bear on urgent public 
problems. 
In the current newspapers and magazines, some of which 
I am obliged to read from day to day, I observe a deplorable 
tendency to the use of slang and abbreviated words, and 
to the suppression of conjunctions and the inaccurate use 
of inflections. The writers seem to think that these degra- 
dations of the English language make a written style more 
conversational or “picturesque,” and add “pep,” “push,” 
or “snap.” The telegram, with its charge per word, and 
the condensed headlines in newspapers tend to produce an- 
other deterioration in the English language. Display ad- 
vertisements with their exaggerations and superlatives in- 
flict other kinds of damage on English speech in street, 
shop, and market. I am told that similar injuries are in- 
flicted by some of the “best sellers” of the season. Alto- 
gether good English usage in speech and writing seems to 
need more advocates and exemplars. Will American 
schools produce them? Apparently the families will not. 


Release from Puritans, Pedagogues 


and Anglo-Saxons 
H. L. Mencken, Editor of “The Smart Set” 


HE past few years have witnessed a very radical change 

in the general aspect of American literature. The 
decay of academic authority, once so potent and so suffo- 
cating, must be obvious to everyone. The American liter- 
atus of a dozen years ago, or even half a dozen years ago, 
if he had novel ideas or sought to express old ideas in a 
new way, faced an opposition that was violent, powerful, 
and implacable. It was difficult for him to get his work 
published ; it was hopeless for him to look for any sympa- 
thetic understanding of it, save from a small band of 
heretics. Meanwhile, the endless parroting of old ideas 
went on, and its chief practitioners were solemnly revered 
a8 ornaments of the national letters. Today the current 
runs strongly in the other direction. Comstockery, true 
enough, still flourishes, but the critical dignity that stood 
behind it has disappeared. A new author gets a fair hear- 


ing, no matter how startling his notions. The attack of 
the professors weakens; the defense converts itself into an 
enterprising and vigorous offensive. 

This revolt against the dead hand, now so successful, 
started among the poets, and they carried it on with great 
pertinacity and resourcefulness. I doubt that it produced 
any poetry of unquestionable first class, but that it greatly 
raised the level of American verse must be plain. What 
the revolting bards sought to better was not a body of 
poetry that was itself first class, but a body of poetry that 
was intolerably dull, formal, and stupid. The same busi- 
ness confronted the workers in prose, once they had joined 
the movement. Very few of them were of the highest tal- 
ents, but they were at least honest and courageous—they 
at least made a genuine effort, particularly on the plane of 
the novel, to put aside all the old formulae and all the old 
sentimentalities, and to observe the life of their country at 
first hand, and record it with accuracy and understanding. 
Such a book as “Sister Carrie” or “Winesburg, Ohio,” or 
“My Antonia” is full of patent defects, but it certainly 
lacks the prime defect of dishonesty. It is the product not 
of an effort to please a camorra of unintelligent pedagogues, 
but of an effort to discover and tell the truth. And to tell 
it not in terms of morals, but in terms of beauty. 

Under the old aesthetic there were the stern commands 
and unshakable certainties of the national Puritanism: the 
ethic of timorous and ignorant men, dismayed and angered 
by a national life that refused to fit itself into their groove. 
The lingering exponents of that Puritanism seek to enforce 
its mandates in the old way: by erecting all sorts of unen- 
forceable prohibitions, by raucous and disingenuous appeals 
to history, by a furious advocacy of extraneous standards— 
moral, social, patriotic. Their failure grows greater and 
more pathetic day by day. The future of all the arts in 
the United States is in the hands of persons who are not 
Puritans, and who, in a great majority of cases, are not 
even Anglo-Saxons. Puritanism becomes a mere bellowing 
on their flanks, increasingly falsetto and increasingly dis- 
regarded. 


The Mood of Denudation 


Stuart P. Sherman, Professor of English, 
University of Illinois 
a HOU art the thing itself,” says mad King Lear to the 
naked Edgar, “unaccommodated man is no more but 
such a poor, bare, forked animal as thou art. Off, off, you 
lendings! Come, unbutton here.” Thereupon the king be- 
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gins to pull off his clothes; and presently he is judging him- 
self and all his realm with the fierce unflattering vision of 
a Swift or a Carlyle: “I smelt ’em out. Go to, they are not 
men o’ their words: they told me I was everything; ’tis a 
lie, I am not ague-proof.” 

The literature of the past year does not attain the mad 
intensity of disillusion displayed in these scenes on the bar- 
ren heath. There are notes of nonchalance, impudence, and 
even gaiety in the youthful cynicism of its disrobing. There 
is, here and there at least, a confidence in clean young 
bodies to be disclosed when the process of slipping off the 
old clothes is complete. Yet the predominant mood of the 
year’s literature may not unfairly be suggested by a bit of 
dialogue from a recent novel. The scene exhibits some 
members of the A. E. F. crawling out of their mud-caked, 
vermin-infested uniforms beside a pond in France: 


“Sarge says a delousin’ machine’s comin’ through this way 
soon.” 


“We need it, Chris.” : 

Andrews pulled his clothes off slowly. 

“It’s great to feel the sun and the wind on your body, 
isn’t it, Chris?” 

To the generally felt need of a “delousin’ machine” and 
a bath, writers in all the important forms of literature have 
responded with increasing efficiency since the war. For a 
short time, indeed, it was hoped on one side and feared on 
the other that “war-weariness” would result in a violent 
romantic reaction in which people craving for the quick 
and easy peace of “normalcy” would scramble into any kind 
of antique raiment discoverable in hair-cloth trunks of an- 
cestral attics. 

But no, The signs indicate bonfires and baths and a dis- 
taste for hand-me-downs and whitewash. On every hand 
there is movement toward the pool, denoting faith in the 
virtues of sun, wind, water, and the scrubbing-brush. War- 
correspondents rush up gasping, “Now it can be told!” 
English officers sternly remove the uniforms of their de- 
ceased chiefs and expose the poor, bare, forked animals to 
laughter. Diplomats toss into the fire their shoes of gum 
and rend their garments of invisibility. A great lady ap- 
pears in her robe de nuit and flings her journal intime to 
the crowd. Biographers run away with the royal robes of 
queens. Poets throw off their “singing-robes” and invoke 
the Muse in the garb of the Greek athlete. A popular 
American novelist presents a heroine whose favorite cos- 
tume is a pair of wings; an English rival exhibits her char- 
acters as far as possible in bathing suits—and in the bath- 
ing suit of the present day, that is tolerably far. 

While the mood of denudation is on, the one unpardon- 
able sin in a writer is to fall into the “grand style.” Who- 
ever seeks prestige in a silk hat or a periodic sentence is 
suspect—“Go to, go to,” cry the young people, “they are 
not men o’ their words!” 


The Young Versus the Elders 


Joseph Hergesheimer 


HE present tendency of American literature, or rather 
T its present position, resembles that of two trucks met 
on a narrow road with no possibility, no hope, of either 
turning out for the other. Either the newer and more 
gaudily painted truck will shove the old sedate affair into 
the chasm, or the ponderous vehicle will force the younger 
to destruction. Nothing else, no compromise, is possible; 
if what, for the moment, may be called the new spirit suc- 
ceeds, the old will subside under an undisturbed accumula- 
tion of dust; if the old is still strong, the young will van- 
ish in the guise of radicalism, addressed to all the jails of 
the land. 

Superficially it might seem reasonable to expect a gentle 
merging of force with force, and a consequent benefit to 
both—the old taking on the vigor of the new, and the young 
acquiring the authority of the old. Nothing of the sort can 
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happen, because should the young become old they can no 
longer be young; and for the old no fountain of youth has 
been discovered. , 

The truth is that the young, in literature, regard their 
elders with contempt; they find them, above everything 
else, cowardly, cowardly and lying. And, almost always, 
the young are right. So much accumulates around a man 
past his youth, reputation and possessions and love and, 
stronger than all else, habit; these things exert their 
tyrannical or gentle forces .. . in no direction is there a 
clear, a free, horizon. The young, if they Lave any value 
at all, are untrammeled; they can hate whom they very 
well damned please; and, while they are young, they can 
fling their periods aLroad without a trace, a shadow, of the 
ulterior or the merely prudent. 

It is their right, for example, to detest what I write; 
to find it trivial, yes—cowardly; it is their privilege, al. 
most their duty, to think of me as—in my romantic pages 
—no more than a realist, and to regard themselves, in 
their realism, as fine romantics. But it is my privilege, if 
I have become one of the elders, to think of them as, well, 
young. I hope that this isn’t necessary, that there is no 
need for their contempt, or for my smile from a comfort. 
able and secure place. But that natural hope can be no 
more than my individual blindness: I am one with the 
young, or I belong to the elders. 

This, remember, is a paper on tendencies in American 
literature; it is not concerned with individual excellencies; 
and the outcome is unpredictable. The right, of course, is 
with the young; but there is absolutely no precedent in life 
to justify the optimistic conclusion that the right must 
triumph. The old have all the best positions: they are 
fortified behind public opinion, they are established in a 
public opposed, in essence, to any change or courage. The 
aging are, almost without exception, already failures; they 
do not want to be insulted by the truth about the world and 
themselves; and the young have much better things to do 
than the reading of books. It may be that the older spirit 
in literature is too heavy to be thrust from the road; but it 
would be—almost—better to go crashing into nothingness 
with the young. 


Symptoms of Unrest 
Agnes Repplier 


HE field of American letters is still overshadowed by 
the Great War. We think it isn’t because the war 
book is out of date. Novels of German intrigue, personal 
narratives of soldiers, tragic tales, heroic verses, and the 
“Dere Mable” brand of humor have lapsed into oblivion. 
Even spirits have ceased dictating “War Letters” from the 
other world. But American officials have not yet con- 
cluded their profitable reminiscences. They are still draw- 
ing copiously from notebooks, and diaries, and correspond- 
ence. They are still telling us at pitiless length the open 
secrets of diplomacy. 

The war must also be held responsible for the acute 
curiosity of the public in regard to Washington and its in- 
mates. We have been taken so generously into the confi- 
dence of those who helped in the making of history that 
gossip about these gentlemen provides a piquant sauce for 
their intimate and somewhat ponderous revelations. Twenty 
years ago New York and Boston, to say nothing of Chicago 
and Denver, were not keenly concerned with the cut of 
the President’s trousers, the luncheons of the Secretary 
of State, the way in which a Senator brushes his hair. 
These news items found their way now and then into the 
daily press; but never into the solid and substantial vol 
umes where they now alternate with vivacious impertinences 
from anonymous critics, and solemn praise from com 
mentators who have been bold enough to sign their names. 

That a wave of cynicism should have followed the im- 
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portunate emotions of the war was inevitable. After great 
national upheavals there has always come a letting down 
of the bars. They are let down now, socially, artistically, 
and intellectually. The extravagance with which new forms 
of verse have been exploited, the nakedness of fiction, the 
elimination of reserve from published memoirs and cor- 
respondence—these things are symptoms of unrest. So 
too is the exaggerated realism which has supplanted the 
exaggerated sentimentalism that ran riot for four long 
years. A book like “Three Soldiers,” by Mr. John Dos 
Passos, marks a natural reaction from many scores of 
books in which our fighting men were depicted as happy 
combinations of Mark Tapley, Sir Galahad, and Saint 
George. 

The refusal of human nature to accommodate itself to a 
point of view leaves the cynic and the sentimentalist equally 
far from the truth, When Mr. George Arliss ventured, 
with a hardihood which impelled admiration, to play “Dis- 
raeli” in London, Punch thoughtfully observed that if the 
Bank of England had had a president resembling Sir 
Michael Probert, Great Britain would never have con- 
trolled the Suez Canal. The reader of “Three Soldiers” is 
equally sure that if the American expeditionary force had 
been largely composed of such men as these, we should 
never have won the war. Instead of putting up monuments, 
we should now be fulfilling Germany’s fondest hope by pay- 
ing its cost into her plethoric pockets. 


Form as Goal and Irritant 


Henry Seidel Canby, Editor of “The Literary 
Review” 


T is much easier to write of “present tendencies” in 
American literature than a “present tendency.” There 
has been in the past year a clear tendency toward novels 
with a thesis, as exemplified in “Main Street”; a tendency 
toward old-fashioned romance in such books as “Messer 
Marco Polo,” and more obscurely in the travel books of 
Mr. Frederick O’Brien; a tendency toward old-fashioned 
Zolaesque realism in the poetry of Mr. Masters and in 
many novels; a tendency toward a finer appreciation of the 
problem of form, which is fully realized in the fiction of 
Mrs. Wharton, Miss Gale, and Miss Cather, and passion- 
ately attempted in the work of the much referred to 
younger generation. 

Of all these tendencies can one be singled out as most 
significant—I mean most significant, not necessarily most 
important? If there is one of real significance I think it is 
the restlessness with stereotyped methods of presenting 
what has become stereotyped life, in our fiction and in our 
poetry. It is this restlessness which leads to the experi- 
ments in minute and profuse realism which are becoming 
almost the thing to be expected from a young author. Our 
older writers have grown tired of the short story and are 
seeking relief in the novel, where it is not so necessary to 
have a quick beginning, a quicker middle, and a snappy 
end. It is noteworthy how many well-known writers of 
short stories have published novels this year. Our younger 
writers display a dissatisfaction with the conventions of 
the magazine world generally and are pouring out their 
hearts in audacious poetry, and in novels far more honest 
in detail than those we knew best ten years ago, but almost 
formless in their attempt to be true to remembered experi- 
ence. “Three Soldiers,” for example, is more interesting 
as an example of a method of describing life, than for the 
ideas on war which it happens to contain. Form, it seems 
to me, form as a goal and form as an irritant, has con- 
cerned American writers this year more than either char- 
acter or ideas. And if this is a real tendency it is interest- 


pre because it may be a prelude to new types in our liter- 
ature. 
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Dreiserish Drab and Pollyanna Pink 
Katharine Fullerton Gerould 


O comment, in five hundred words, on “present tend- 
encies in American literature as shown by the books 
of the past year,” is no easy task. Let us say briefly that 
we seem to swing, in modern American fiction, between 
two extremes: a Dreiserish drab and a crude Pollyanna 
pink. One gathers, too, that at present drab is more fash- 
ionable than pink, with the public that endeavors to read 
what it criticizes. Take a group of outstanding recent 
novels: “Main Street,” “Blind,” “The Narrow House,” 
“Invincible Minnie” (quite the best of the lot cited), “The 
Great Desire,” “Three Soldiers”—where, in any of them, do 
you find it implied that there is any legitimate happiness 
to be got from life as it is? The people who admit the 
legitimate happiness are apt to lay it on too thick, and es- 
cape the extreme of gloom only to fall into the extreme of 
sentimentalism. Yet Harold Bell Wright and Gene Strat- 
ton Porter are not the antidote for Ernest Poole and Eve- 
lyn Scott and John Dos Passos. Far from it. It is only 
the truth that makes you free, and life as it is is a bigger 
and more enduring thing than conservative wail, senti- 
mental simper, or radical growl will admit. 

The study of human nature is of course a purely em- 
pirical science; and the best American novels, from Haw- 
thorne down, have been sharply delimited as to subject and 
scene and social atmosphere. Mrs. Wharton’s New York, 
Mr. Cable’s New Orleans, Mrs. Deland’s Old Chester, Mr. 
Hergesheimer’s Salem—these are worlds that have been re- 
claimed by art from the uncertainty, the blurriness, of the 
merely typical. Our best novelists have discovered the 
eternal verities in highly individualized incarnations. Their 
results have been won by patient research into life itself, 
not by building a skeleton into a preconceived idea. 

It is also an interesting fact that the best of our novels, 
year by year, are those which lie outside the “main Ameri- 
can current,” and do not specifically illustrate “present-day 
tendencies” at all. They eschew the ephemeral. Far and 
away the best work of fiction of the present year is a book 
only just published: Mr. White’s “Andivius Hedulio.” An- 
divius has nothing to do with the moods of this particular 
moment of ours, except as those inherit from all time. It 
merely taps the perennial sources of interest and delight: 

Sir Walter, and the brood who sprang 
From Homer, through a hundred lands. 

It is, in its adventurous and breathless kind, a master- 
piece. There can be no invidious comparison of it with 
“Main Street,” for Mr. White’s is not the naturalistic 
game; but I should like to recommend it to the attention 
of Mr. Dos Passos, who might discover therefrom that even 
in a world of violence (and Commodus could have given 
points to the moderns) both virtue and joy can and do 
exist, and that “Three Soldiers” is no more valuable as a 
document than “Pollyanna” itself. The game is not a real 
game if the dice are loaded—even though you load them 
to lose, instead of loading them to win. 


‘‘Out of Nowhere Into Nothing’’ 
Wilbur Cross, Editor of “The Yale Review” 


INETEEN-TWENTY-ONE has been on the whole 

a rather lean year in American literature. In fic- 

tion there has appeared no work of so great literary dis- 

tinction as “The Age of Innocence,” and no such tour de 
force as “Main Street.” In biography Bliss Perry has pro-. 
duced an admirable specimen of the art in the “Life and - 
Letters of Henry Lee Higginson”; and Mrs. Robinson and 
Mr. Hagedorn have each written an interesting life of 
Roosevelt. Booth Tarkington has written a readable novel 
in “Alice Adams”; Dorothy Canfield in “The Brimming 
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Cup”; and Gertrude Atherton in “The Sisters-in-Law.” 
Miss Lowell has given us “Legends,” Percy MacKaye a bit 
of American verse folk-lore in “Dogtown. Common,” and 
Edwin Arlington Robinson has brought out his collected 
poems. But these works have not added new laurels to 
their writers nor revealed new powers. Among the novel- 
ists of established reputation, Mrs. Wharton, Miss Cather, 
and Mr. Hergesheimer have been silent except for contri- 
butions to the magazines. 

The year in general literature has belonged especially to 
the “younger generation.” In their work the mood of dis- 
illusionment and restlessness—a hang-over doubtless from 
the war, which crowded too many and too intense experi- 
ences into the narrow house of youth—is still dominant. It 
is, of course, natural that the generation which has come 
of age in the literature of the last decade should be pre- 
occupied with the more morbid aspects of life and death. 
Most of the young novelists are obsessed by—they would 
say “intrigued by”—the sex motive. They are terribly wor- 
ried over the difficulty of adjusting love to-the marriage 
state. and present economic conditions. The problems they 
discuss are so serious in their opinion that there is no 
longer any place for that humor in which the Victorians 
delighted. Sherwood Anderson’s “Triumph of the Egg,” 
Dos Passos’ “Three Soldiers,” Floyd Dell’s “Briary Bush,” 
Ben Hecht’s “Erik Dorn,” Stephen Benét’s “The Beginning 
of Wisdom,” Charles Norris’ “Brass,” and Evelyn Scott’s 
“The Narrow House,” Eugene O’Neill’s plays, and the poems 
of Edna St. Vincent Millay and Elinor Wylie—all reflect 
the sophistication that we have come to associate with the 
“young pens.” Nevertheless on the humorous side we have 
had clever expressions of this disenchantment in parodies 
and burlesques—notably Captain Traprock’s “Cruise of the 
Kawa,” and Mr. Stewart’s “Outline of American History.” 
The title of one of Sherwood Anderson’s stories—“Out of 
Nowhere Into Nothing”—puts in a nutshell the prevailing 
mood of this group of writers. 


Public Taste in the United States 
William Lyon Phelps, Yale University 


DO not know that there are any marked “tendencies” 

in American literature. Some favorite authors write 
well and others do not—is there any other statement that 
can be proved? Popujarity proves nothing either for or 
against the standards of American taste. An American 
scholar, for whose judgment I have high respect, told me 
that he thought the prevailing tone in modern America was 
vulgarity. In serious meditation on this remark, one ob- 
serves with regret that many European importations suf- 
fer a sea-change, quite the opposite of an improvement. 
Some French plays which, in the original, whatever their 
faults, have both wit and grace, are on the American stage 
downright vulgar; some great foreign novels are debased 
on the screen, as though a coarse hand had blurred their 
beauty (“The Three Musketeers” and “Les Misérables” 
are happy exceptions); much contemporary American 
verse seems to be written under the impression that noisy 
profanity is a sign of virility; much literary and dramatic 
criticism, which ought to be composed in English, is set 
forth in the language of musical comedy, which vernacu- 
lar has in turn affected the conversation of many who 
ought to know better. 

Much has been made of the fact that Turner’s “Hagar’s 
Hoard”—an admirable novel—did not sell, so that the 
author was forced to “write down”; I do not know whether 
this is true or not, as “Hagar” is the only one of his books 
that I have read. If we should take “The Mirrors of 
Downing Street” as an illustration of British writing, and 
“The Mirrors of Washington” as our representative, the 
comparison would be damaging to America. 

On the other hand, there are English books of high grade 
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intellectually and artistically which are far more popular 
here than in their native land. Meredith’s reputation be- 
gan here; that astonishing novel, “Bob, Son of Battle,” was 
selling by the hundred thousand in America while it was 
still unknown in England. Archibald Marshall has proba- 
bly twenty-five American readers to one British; Hutchin- 
son’s original and brilliant novel, “If Winter Comes,” has 
had a sale of over 100,000 copies in America since the 
middle of August. 

Furthermore, public taste in the United States cannot 
be wholly bad when “The Education of Henry Adams” js 
a best-seller. 

Our popular American novelist, Booth Tarkington, has 
surpassed all his previous work, excellent as much of it 
was, in “Alice Adams”; the same may be said of Edith 
Wharton and “The Age of Innocence”; the expansive “Main 
Street” and the restrained “Miss Lulu Bett” both received 
merited recognition. “The Americanization of Edward 
Bok” is both notable and quotable. The fiftieth birthday 
of Edwin Arlington Robinson, who is a sincere, high-mind- 
ed, and uncompromising artist, was publicly celebrated. 

If one wishes to obtain a fair, honest, penetrating criti- 
cism of American opinion, taste, temperament, standards, 
and character, one cannot do better than read a book writ- 
ten by one of the foremost living men of letters—I mean 
George Santayana’s “Character and Opinion in the United 
States.” 


Achieving Indigenous Fiction 
H. W. Boynton 


SHALL confine my word on current American literary 
I tendencies to my special field of the novel. There 
are plenty of interesting signs of the times within its ever- 
widening bounds. I note, first, a rapid acceleration of the 
extraordinary dual process by which during the past twenty 
years we seem to have been achieving an indigenous fiction 
in the very act of surrendering ourselves to European 
standards and methods of expression. The process had be- 
gun in the time and work of Frank Norris—see “The Oc- 
topus,” with its Gallic-flavored American realism. But 
even in that powerful work the pursuit of “local color” for 
its own sake had not been outgrown. We were still com- 
paring ourselves with the English, and dwelling on our 
own peculiarities of scene and speech and manners with a 
sort of defiant emphasis. That phase is long and happily 
past. Meanwhile, as the “Anglo-Saxon” tradition has 
waned, we have come more under Continental influences. 
The younger, and especially the youngest, generation of 
American novelists are nourished on Flaubert and Anatole 
France, Strindberg and Schnitzler. A large part of the 
best recent American fiction and criticism is the work of 
writers with what we used to call foreign names—mainly 
German and Jewish names. Their races have already con- 
tributed distinctive flavors to the national broth and who 
can say that their work, for all its exotic pungency, is not 
indigenous to the America of today? Lately the “Middle 
West” has squarely established itself as the representa- 
tive American scene; a polyglot land, as New York is a 
polyglot city. 

The fact-and-propaganda, Wells-Shaw kind of novel 
shows signs of obsolescence. In a world which most hon- 
est citizens now perceive cannot be made perfect by any 
formula, why be excited about the folly of past or present 
formulae? As a public chiefly feminine any respectful 
study of woman’s status concerns us nearly, hence our ac- 
ceptance of the “Main Streets” and “Brimming Cups” 
which photograph or sentimentalize our discontents. As 
a public partly masculine and distrustful of the literary 
sugarplum, we accept novels of negative or neutral realism, 
such as “The Narrow House,” “Dust,” and “Brass,” with or 
without a godlike spirit of irony and pity to justify them 
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to the imagination. As a public not to be denied its faith 
or its dreams, we accept and are healed by certain works 
of a creative realism ardently struggling to free itself from 
the passive realism that would fetter it—books as purely 
American as “Lulu Bett,” “Alice Adams,” and “Autumn.” 

For the rest, an observant eye perceives just emerging 
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from its ’teens a youngest of younger generations, which 
lisps in chapters and rhapsodizes indifferently (and almost 
indistinguishably) in prose and verse. It has an utmost 
disdain for a world formerly dominated by hopeless fogies 
like H. L. Mencken, Carl Sandburg, and Sherwood An 
derson. ; 


The Social Outlook in Germany 


By John Firman Coar 


The present article has been written with no little misgiving, 
chiefly because no observer can do exact justice to the social 
character of a foreign people. He can, at best, do approximate 
justice, and this he can do only if he is critically sympathetic. We 
are still too near the tragic events of 1914-18 to find critical sym- 
pathy an easy matter even toward each other, let alone the 
Germans. Yet somehow we must achieve it if the war’s after- 
math is to be gathered into sheaves of peace. The present writer 
began his after-war observation of German conditions deeply 
prejudiced, not only by the war, but by the activity of hyphenates 
and their correspondents in Germany. Still, no normal human 
being—and I trust I am still normal—can long move among his 
fellows, though they be Germans, in intimate daily intercourse 
without meeting sooner or later some one in whom a common 
humanity shines forth so finely that he begins to discover it in 
others also, This was my experience in Germany. In the light 
of it I have endeavored to tell the story of Germany’s new social 
outlook. It is, therefore, not unlikely that I shall be charged 
by some with pro-Germanism. I must this risk, hoping, 
however, that my readers will ask them and answer for 
themselves the questions I have asked my answered for 
myself. Does Americanism consist in being pro-Igpglish or anti- 
English, pro-Irish or anti-Irish, pro-French or qnti-French, pro- 
German or anti-German? Does it no longer*®suffice to cherish 
an intelligent understanding of a sturd ith in, and an active 
loyalty to, those principles on which Afjéfican institutions were 
founded and of which they were inteWded to be a progressive 
realization? Can this understanding, this faith, this loyalty 
long endure and continue to make for the progress of our coun- 
try and the advancement of civilization if we make them sub- 
servient to national animosities? J. F. C. 


T was early morning when I arrived in Cologne on the 











international express, on my way to Berlin. We had 

about an hour’s wait and I sought the restaurant for 
a pot of German coffee and some of the famous “brédchen.” 
In Belgium wheat bread and good coffee had been my daily 
refection of a morning. It did not, for the moment, occur 
to me that an imaginary line known as the political frontier 
could make all the difference between delicious rolls and 
soggy war bread, between a cup of aromatic coffee and a 
mug of some unknown beverage. But so it was. Whatever 
German profiteers and get-rich-quick speculators drank and 
ate at the Adlon or the Esplanade in Berlin, or at the 
Frankfurter Hof in Frankfort, or at the Regina Palast 
Hotel in Munich, it was at once evident to me, and became 
a definite conviction during my subsequent stay in Ger- 
many, that Lucullian food was not the portion of the Ger- 
man people. Shortly another surprise awaited me. Having 
occasion to despatch a telegram, I was directed to the plat- 
form where the express had pulled in and stood waiting. 
The zugfiihrer or chief conductor, one-time lord of all he 
surveyed (and he let you know it), was conversing with 
another former potentate, the station master. When I in- 
quired for the telegraph office, both officials touched their 
caps, and the latter pointed a few hundred yards down the 
platform. I started on my way. The zugfiihrer hesitated 
a moment, then once more touching his cap, he said: “It’s a 
bit difficult to find. Perhaps the gentleman will permit me 
to show him the way.” Chatting amiably, he walked by my 
side, turned down a dark hall, through an equally dark cor- 
ridor, into the dimly lighted telegraph office, found blanks, 
pen, and ink, again touched his cap, turned, and vanished. 
I thought I knew German officials and my hand was in my 
pocket to do the proper thing. It remained undone. 


Instances like the foregoing gradually opened my eyes to 
a profound change in social Germany. Speaking generally 
—for there were many fine exceptions—and including all 
kinds of service from the lowest to the highest, I venture to 
say that before the war German service was either bureau- 
cratic or sycophantic, if not both. Helpful service could be 
had, but for a consideration. Today it is becoming the rule. 
I seem tc recall, as one recalls a pleasant dream, a similar 
change in America, France, and England during the war. 
The spirit of mutual helpfulness was abroad among us. If 
it is still among us it requires sharper eyes than mine to 
discover it. To find it among the Germans amazed me until 
I reflected that the Germans, too, had struggled and suf- 
fered in common during the war, that their suffering and 
struggle, unlike ours, were endured in a common isolation, 
and that from the common tragedy of the war they passed 
into a common tragedy of the peace and were isolated under 
its deepening shadows. I wonder at times whether the prin- 
ciple of mutual helpfulness can survive the passing of hope. 
When hope vanishes, the hope of a common good, the social 
instinct seems doomed. The cry goes up sauve qui peut, the 
social group becomes a herd, and the herd stampedes. In 
Germany hope is vanishing pretty fast and one begins to 
detect ominous signs of a stampede. As yet the ideal of 
uine service holds true. Helpful service is, to be sure, 
ten a matter of conscious effort, a second thought, as 
it -were. The old sense of social inferiority or superiority, 
as the,case may be, does not as yet permit the new sense of 
the itdividual’s human dignity to assert itself always spon- 
taneously. Nevertheless, this new sense is modifying the 
entire social order. 

A prominent German once remarked: to me in the course 
of a lengthy exchange of views: “The difficulty with you 
Americans is your tendency to judge other peoples by abs® 
lute standards. I’m very much afraid that Amer- 
ica’s judgment in the days to come will continue to be influ- 
enced by puritanical dogmatism. No longer in the position 
to object to Germany’s political organization, you will insist 
that the new political form shall achieve what, in theory, 
it ought to achieve. You will insist that the honest adop- 
tion of democracy ought to manifest itself in the 
liquidation of the indemnities imposed on us, and, 
therefore, that failure to liquidate signifies an insincere 
democracy. You will probably take particular notice of our 
social classes, the more so since they contend with each other 
in the political arena, and you will infer that democracy is 
a mere sham in Germany, and that certain social groups 
which you held responsible for the war are still working 
their will.” 

Since my return to America I have had more than one 
occasion to recall these words. Again and again I have 
heard it said: “Germany is unregenerate. If she wants to 
pay she can pay.” I wonder whether I shall confirm this 
ex cathedra judgment by affirming that class organization 
and class consciousness are quite as strong in Germany as 
ever, indeed stronger than ever. Nevertheless, there is a 
profound difference between the old and the new German 
social order. It deserves some words of explanation. 
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For a short time, in 1918-19, the theory of absolute human 
equality appeared to be going to the heads of the Germans. 
As was inevitable, communism and proletarianism joined 
forces, ran riot through the country, overthrew the Govern- 
ments of every state and many important municipalities, 
and threatened the upheaval of the whole country’s political, 
economic, and social life. But in 1920, over 26,000,000 Ger- 
mans (80 per cent. of the people entitled to the suffrage) 
cast their ballots in the Reichstag elections, and of this 
total the Communist party polled exactly 441,793 votes, 
electing just two representatives (out of a total of 466) to 
the new Parliament. A year later proletarianism had re- 
ceded still further into obscurity. It is my impression that 
the unsavory taste of proletarian communism did much to 
save the old class system, but also that the new sense of 
human dignity added its own stimulating savor. Instead 
of social equality, on the one hand, and social inferiority or 
superiority, on the other, the ideal appears to be social 
equipollence. Almost imperceptibly, and mostly without 
any preconceived theories, the idea of class function is 
superseding that of class status. Inevitably class conscious- 
ness is more acute than in the past, and inevitably the dig- 
nity of class is asserting itself. Since the destiny of Ger- 
many hangs on two classes, namely, the arbeiterstand 
(working class) and the biirgerstand (burgher class), we 
may confine our observations to these. In the former class 
it is the function of labor, in the latter the function of cul- 
tural and administrative leadership, that is becoming dy- 
namic. These functions are no longer obscured by the no- 
tion of social inferiority and superiority. The change would 
appear almost incredible were it not for the fact that at 
least one of its causes is perfectly patent. 

Among the leaders of the burgher class are the so-called 
regierungsrdte (men at the top of the civil service list). 
In the working class the highly skilled industrial working- 
man holds a similar position. Now, in Germany, as else- 
where, social status is not uninfluenced by economic status. 
The average salary of the regierungsrite before the war 
was 6500 marks and the average annual wage (for a ten- 
hour day) of the skilled industrial worker was 1800 marks. 
But in September, 1921, the regierungsrdte received an 
average salary of only 28,500 marks, whereas the skilled in- 
dustrial worker received an average annual wage (for a 
day of only eight hours) equivalent to 20,000 marks. In the 
one case income had increased four and one-third times, in 
the other eleven times. This relative change in the economic 
_—e of regierungsrite and skilled workers holds good 
all along the line. Clergymen, teachers, professional men, 
the upper grades of civil officials, and especially the large 
number of middle class rentiers, are today either on or below 
the economic level of the working class. Men would not be 
human if, in the face of these conditions, they retained the 
old sense of inferiority or superiority. The comparatively 
well-fed and well-clothed workingman simply cannot feel 
very humble toward the burgher striving desperately to 
keep up social appearances with an ill-fed body and poorly 
patched clothes. But—and here lies the explanation of the 
fiasco of proletarian communism—“labor” is class conscious 
now in so far as class represents an economic function. In 
demanding that its function be recognized as equipollent to 
the function of the middle class, it does not presume to in- 
terfere with, or to arrogate to itself, the function of the 
latter, and therefore does not seek to enter its social sphere. 
I was asked by a French friend, in whom distrust of Ger- 
many was deeply rooted (and not without cause), why the 
Germans retained in office all the old officials, especially 
reactionary university professors, instead of doing as the 
French did in their revolutions, viz., throw out the repre- 
sentatives of the old régime. Perhaps the answer I gave 
my friend can be inferred by my present readers. A gov- 
ernment in control of the burgher and working classes 
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would be a political paradox unless each class recognized, 
and remained within, the limits of its special function. Ip 
the new Germany the working class has done so voluntarily, 
and, to my way of thinking, this fact is one of the most 
hopeful signs of a purposeful step forward on the path of 
democratic progress. Think what we will of the class sys. 
tem (any class system), we can not logically apply New 
World ideas to Old World conditions uncompromisingly, 
There is not a country in Europe in which it would be wise 
to disestablish off-hand a century-old system. There are 
many countries that might do worse than follow Germany’s 
example, recognize an historical postulate, and, by endeavor- 
ing to substitute class function for class status, build up a 
worthier social order than is theirs today. I foresee a larger 
measure of true social freedom in Germany’s new social 
ideal than in the impulsive and sentimental pursuit of a 
vague idea which too many people call democracy. There 
still remains the spectre of “class heredity.” If it can be 
laid by providing ample opportunity for individual transi- 
tions from class to class in accordance with individual en- 
dowments, Germans may yet discover for Europe a working 
solution of the old problem of social discord. 

If space permitted it would be interesting to trace the 
effect of the new class ideal on the schools of Germany. 
While systems and methods have as yet undergone few im- 
portant changes, a noticeable change has come over the atti- 
tude of teachers and pupils, particularly in the public 
schools, pre-eminently the schools of the working class. I 
had a feeling as though the windows had been thrown 
wide open at last and as though teachers and pupils were 
inhaling mentally the oxygen of hope. The new concept of 
labor has opened up an entirely new educational outlook. 
The education of the children of the working class is no 
longer a preparation for unavoidable drudgery or for a 
task in life set by a superior class and supervised by it. 
Their education is becoming a preparation for the fullest 
enjoyment of a fine privilege and for the ablest discharge 
of a noble responsibility. Germany’s most patent need is an 
increasing efficiency in production. Inevitably a new dig- 
nity attaches to labor in the eyes of the workingman, which 
exalts the training of the productive aptitudes. Inevitably 
also this involves a broader and a more sympathetic training 
of the mental faculties than was customary in the public 
schools of past years. In these days of pedagogical formule 
an American risks his reputation if he speaks of the spirit 
of education, yet I agree with one of my German friends, a 
clergyman who frankly lamented the moral failure of 
Church and University, when he said: “There, in our pub- 
lic schools and in the new generation of future workers, lies 
the hope of my country.” Nevertheless, like all European 
peoples, Germans face the economic problem of avoiding 
the segregation of the working people, especially of indus- 
trial workers, in domiciliary groups or localities. This seg- 
regation tends to keep alive the old notion of class heredity, 
and class heredity is a dangerous notion in a democracy. 

It is difficult to speak with equal definiteness of the great 
middle class, or, as it calls itself today, the burgher class. 
It is far more complex than the working class. Social 
antagonisms are so pronounced that they play over into 
politics. On the whole, these social schisms reflect them- 
selves in the complexion of the Reichstag. Caste, industrial 
and mercantile occupation, sectarianism, and sectionalism 
determine very largely the make-up of the various burgher 
parties. Whereas the working class is represented, in the 
main, by only two parties, the Majority Social Democrats 
and the Independent Social Democrats (two parties that 
oppose each other merely on the economic issue of the so- 
cialization of natural resources and the socialization of 
industrial production as well), the burgher class is repre- 
sented by six socially antagonistic parties. It may be of in- 
terest to enumerate the various parties according to their 
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social affiliations, giving the number of representatives and 
the total vote (June, 1920): 


: Represen- 
Burgher class : . tatives. Total vote. 
German National People’s Party (caste 
MOE cen Hake dadednatiehE wee res 4ss 3,740,107 
German People’s Party (industrial).... 62 3,610,198 
Centrists (Catholic sectarian)......... 69 3,541,791 
German Democratic Party (mercantile) 45 2,202,202 
Bavarian People’s Party (sectional)... 20 1,172,608 
German-Hanoverian (sectional)....... 4 319,117 
Working class: 
Majority Social Democrats........... 113 5,616,164 
Independent Social Democrats........ 81 4,896,095 
CE. dines peace cweeeessenetns 2 441,793 
Peasant class: 
Bavarian Peasants’ League...... sinha 4 218,458 


In 1920, the threat of communism closed up the burgher 
ranks, but not to the point where the burgher class is as 
sure of its functional privilege and responsibility as is the 
working class. Proud it is of its ancient calling as the 
bearer of German culture and the administrator of German 
institutions, yet it is not quite prepared to surrender its old 
prerogative of determining and controlling the function of 
the working class, and to abdicate its former social superi- 
ority. Here, I believe, lies the great danger for German 
democracy, and we who were determined to democratize 
Germany conveniently overlook it. Things have not been 
going well. Hypnotized, it would almost seem, by the con- 
tinual repetition of the legend of German efficiency, as 
though German efficiency were a natural force, we conclude 
that Germany’s present inefficiency is a mere sham, craftily 
staged to trick the Allies into further concessions. Aside 
from the childishness of this assumption, the actual evi- 
dence points to a cause that ought to be patent to Ameri- 
cans. All that you and I need to do in order to comprehend 
this cause is to recall the inefficiencies in our own affairs, 
namely, Federal, State, and municipal administration, rail- 
way management, not to mention the Shipping Board, in- 
dustrial and mercantile affairs, etc. But Germany is “up 
against” not only the same problems as we, but also the 
overwhelming problems of the peace terms. Now, if you go to 
Germany and mingle with all the various social groups of 
the burgher class, you will discover exactly what I discov- 
ered, namely, the most intense disgust with the prevailing 


The Country of Books 


sy HIS workaday world is so trying at times, 
Folks chatter and squabble like rooks! 

So the wise flee away to the best of all climes, 

Which you enter through History, Memoirs or Rhymes, 
That most wonderful Country of Books. 


And griefs are forgotten. You go on a tour 
More wondrous than any of “Cook’s”; : 
It costs you but little—your welcome is sure— 
Your spirits revive in the atmosphere pure 
Of the wonderful Country of Books. 


Your friends rally round you. You shake by the hand 
Philosophers, soldiers, and spooks! 

Adventurers, heroes, and all the bright band 

Of poets and sages are yours to command 
In that wonderful Country of Books. 


New heights are explored; and new banners unfurled; 
New joys found in all sorts of nooks— 
From the work-weary brain misgivings are hurled— 
You come back refreshed to this workaday world 
From that wonderful Country of Books. 
From “John O’London’s Weekly” 
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inefficiency, especially among those Germans whom you will 
very likely class as reactionaries. What’s the moral? Sim- 
ply this: If you wish to convince the Germans that the 
autocratic principle is, after all, the efficient principle, then 
by all means continue to assist in discrediting democratic 
activity. 

I do not wish to leave the impression that the spirit of 
democracy is not stirring in the burgher class. I wish 
merely to point out that it has to contend with far greater 
difficulties in this class than in the working class. I might 
point to the position of German women, especially women 
of the burgher class, in a way that would convince every 
American woman of her German sister’s new dignity. I 
might speak of the widespread interest in books of serious 
import (political, economic, social, scientific, religious, philo- 
sophical) in a way that would arouse the envy of our pub- 
lishers of serious literature. But I must content myself 
with mentioning, very briefly, a group of young and middle- 
aged men who seemed to me to appreciate fully the specific 
function of the burgher class. Coming from all parts of 
Germany, representing all callings, nearly every political 
party, every faction of burgherdom, many creeds, they are 
banded together to discover through absolutely frank inter- 
change of views, through sincere and so far as possible un- 
prejudiced investigation, and through the ever widening 
ramification of their connections, that line of common action 
and that method of procedure along and through which Ger- 
many’s burgher class can best fulfill its mission. Some day 
I may describe at greater length just how the Politisches 
Kolleg functions. For the present, all I can say is that it 
would be very difficult for any American to move in that 
circle without finding there the corollary of that hope which 
my clergyman friend found in the public schools of the 
working class. 

I have touched only on the high lights of the social out- 
look in Germany. There is a moral aspect which interests 
us deeply, but which I reserve for a succeeding article. 
This aspect is the German people’s attitude toward the war. 
It is highly important. I reserve the discussion of it, since 
it binds together, in a way, all that I have written here- 
tofore and may help us to ponder seriously a remark made 
casually in this article apropos of a possible “stampede” of 
the German people. 
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A League to Keep the Peace 


F the doings of the nations at Washington have dis- 
| appointed advent pacifists who look for world peace 
descending out of the wind, and depressed Bolshevik 
pacifists who “root” for the kingdom of heaven in lan- 
guage not found in the King James version, they have 
infuriated the moral-outlaw pacifists who purloin the 
sign of the cross to double-cross. By God's grace, how- 
ever, these sorts and conditions of men are not the only 
folk concerned. There yet dwell among us some, able to 
pass intelligence tests and not devoid of courage or 
truth, who know more about the hellishness of war 
than pacifists can tell them. Their hearts have been 
cheered, 

_ Soon or late there will be a League to Keep the 
Peace. It will not be a super-state, but it will be more 
than a paper federation. It will be a functioning con- 
cert of Powers, but not an Alliance Limited. It will 
not rattle the sword nor dictate, but it will be respected, 
and on occasion obeyed. It will make the world, if not 
finally and altogether safe for civilization, at least safer 
than it is now. 

A league to enforce peace was theoretically possible, 
notwithstanding the fact that it could never have been 
the sort of league that was projected (after much 
division of counsel) by the American organization 
bearing the name. An enforcing league would have 
been a homogeneous group, made up of Powers sharing 
a common civilization and substantially equal in intel- 
lectual attainments; vitally interested in peace, and 
strong enough, if it had also nerve and impudence 
enough, to command it. It would necessarily have been 
Rooseveltian in character and behavior, vital with good 
intentions, and wielding a big stick; asserting divine 
right to rule, and ruling by it; and never, under any 
circumstances, forgetting the Rooseveltian maxim that 
nothing is more dangerous than to hit a man a half- 
hearted blow. Three nations, and three only, were 
qualified for membership in such a league; namely, 
the United States, Great Britain, and France. There 
has never been an hour since the twentieth century be- 
gan (with great bell-ringing) when these three nations, 
acting in concert, could not have kept the peace of the 
world. If the United States and Great Britain had 
been prepared for instant trampling on the war brand 
in 1914 there would have been no war. 

A league of all nations to foster peace was theoret- 
ically possible. It would have rounded up and gath- 
ered in everything in political trousers, petticoats and 
pantalettes. Its functions would have been conference, 
acquaintance, adjustment, education; the clarification 
and energizing of sane public opinion. It would have 
set up a parliament, not to enact, but to recommend and 
promote; and a court, not to decree, but to judge and 
find. It could not have enforced anything, but it could 
have engendered and nurtured international folkways 
of reason and restraint. 


The league that was theoretically a contradiction in 
terms, and, therefore, in strict logic, unthinkable, and 
that practically would have been forever impossible, 
was a league of all nations to enforce peace. We hesitate 
to describe this invention in accurate and adequate sci- 
entific terms because it was hailed and advocated by 
men of high attainments. Presumably they did not 
analyze the conception. It was an outstanding case of 
what Herbert Spencer scored as our failure to translate 
words (or rhetoric) into ideas. Reduced to its lowest 
dynamic terms, a league of all nations to enforce peace 
is an attempt of mankind collectively to lift itself over 
a fence by its boot straps. Reduced to its lowest psy- 
chological terms it is an assumption that nations which 
cannot keep their claws from each other’s throats would 
purr in concert if they lined themselves up in a pattern 
on a stage, and no cat sneaked out to chase anything! 

Unhappily (or will history say that it was provi- 
dential?) it was this amazing invention that hypnotized 
Mr. Wilson, a man of courage and imagination, for 
which the world honors and will long honor him; but a 
bad engineer, and in this instance one of the worst psy- 
chologists who ever attempted to manage men or to 
shape public policy. There is an existing League of 
Nations for which he, more than any other one man, 
deserves and will surely have credit. It already has a 
record of achievement, and it will do large things as 
the years go by; but it is not the league that Mr. Wil- 
son planned, and it never will be. It is conspicuously 
not a league of all nations, and its enforcing power is 
limited. There may one day be a league of all nations 
of the earth to foster peace; all right-thinking men 
must hope so; but that, again, will not be the league 
that Mr. Wilson planned. 

The League to Keep the Peace that soon or late will 
exist and function may develop out of the Washington 
Conference, or it may not. History is a story of trial 
and error, and possibly further attempts must be made 
before success is attained. Be that as it may, the 
tentative experimenting at Washington has for the first 
time been theoretically sound, dynamically and psycho- 
logically. The concert of Powers which it has initiated, 
and which in all probability will be tried out, is at 
least an engineering and a moral possibility. 


Making Much of Borah 


NE of the curiosities of the immediate situation 
() concerning the future of the international con- 
ference plan is the reception that has been 
accorded to Senator Borah’s hostility by the most con- 
spicuous and most ardent supporters of President Wil- 
son in the New York press. The Times and the World 
alike find in Mr. Borah’s announced position a complete 
reductio ad absurdum of the views of those who had 
objected to the League Covenant as formulated at Ver- 
sailles, and who yet look with a friendly eye upon the 
possibility of accomplishing the cardinal objects of that 
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Covenant by means less formal and less clearly out- 
lined. Now in the opposition to the acceptance of the 
Covenant there was every conceivable shade of differ- 
ence of attitude, ranging all the way from that of the 
mild reservationists, who were ready to accept it almost 
as it stood, to that of Senator Borah himself, who was 
flatly opposed to our having anything whatever to do 
with the affairs of Europe. Yet when the Idaho Sen- 
ator sums up the case against the Harding conference 
idea in the statement that “if we are going into Europe 
we ought to go in”—in other words, that all connections 
with Europe look alike to him—the Times and the 
World accept this shirt-sleeve rejection of all distinc- 
tions as the acme of sound thinking. 

How ridiculous this is, especially as coming from 
staunch supporters of Mr. Wilson, should be manifest 
enough from one simple consideration. The view is so 
diametrically opposed to that of Mr. Wilson himself 
that it cannot be entertained without making his stand 
infinitely more inexcusable than his most unsparing 
critic would pronounce it. Mr. Wilson was as far as 
possible from thinking that all ways of “going into 
Europe” were substantially alike; his whole fight was 
made upon the basis of its being absolutely vital to the 
objects of the League that the Covenant should be ac- 
cepted with practically no modification whatsoever. If 
it be true that in committing ourselves, in informal yet 
effective fashion, to the idea of recurring interna- 
tional conferences for the promotion of the world’s 
peace, we are, to all practical intents, binding ourselves 
to participation in European affairs just as we should 
have done in accepting the Covenant—if this be true, 
then how preposterous it was for President Wilson to 
postpone that consummation throughout two of the 
most critical years of the world’s history, when an 
infinitely smaller deviation from his project would have 
put it within his reach! 

It might, indeed, be pleaded by the Times and the 
World that what they really have in mind is not that 
the two things are the same, but that the loose associa- 
tion now contemplated would involve all the entangle- 
ments of the Covenant without its benefits—that we 
should be as much mixed up with Europe as the Cov- 
enant would have had us, and yet not attain the ends 
which the Covenant would have assured. But that is 
not what they say, and whether it is true or not is a 
question of judgment. If Mr. Borah had come out 
enthusiastically for the conference idea, the reductio 
ad absurdum might indeed have justly applied to him, 
since the conference idea is as obnoxious as the Cov- 
enant to his objection against all entanglement with 
Old World problems. It would also doubtless be easy 
to quote from Senator Lodge’s variegated utterances 
some statements bearing a close resemblance to Sen- 
ator Borah’s position. But all that is aside from the 
point. The conference plan rests on so wholly different 
a basis from the Covenant that it is perfectly logical 
for a man to be heartily in favor of the former while 
heartily opposed to the latter. And this is true for two 
reasons. In entering upon periodical conferences with 
the nations of the world we should indeed assume a 
most serious moral obligation—the obligation, namely, 
to take up with seriousness, and in good faith, what- 
ever problems those conferences naturally presented for 
consideration. We should be implicitly pledged to do 
our best to help in the solution of those problems. It 
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would be disgraceful for us to play the part of an 
indifferent or a selfish looker-on. But just what we 
should do would remain a matter that would be deter- 
mined by the intelligence and the conscience of the 
nation, or of its representatives, in the light of the 
situation that existed at the time. It is perfectly open 
to anyone to say that all this would be a poor reliance; 
but it is also open to anyone to say that in his judg- 
ment it is a much better reliance, for actual practical 
helpfulness, than can be furnished by any mechanically 
formulated compact. The one assertion that cannot 
be made without absurdity is that the two things are 
identical, and that he who rejects the one is logically 
precluded from accepting the other. 


The Progress of the Conference 


HILE there is a sound basis for optimism in the 
W\ accomplishments of the Washington Confer- 
ence to date, it must be admitted that there is 
also considerable reason for anxiety over its eventual 
success. Masterly generalship has been displayed in 
the handling of its problems thus far, and the pro- 
grammes announced have received widespread popular 
support. But in this very appeal for popular support, 
which is the heart of the new “open diplomacy,” lies a 
grave danger. The public is fickle and continually de- 
mands new sensations. Already the keenness of its in- 
terest in the Conference is beginning to show signs of 
flagging, a situation which is being taken advantage 
of by malevolent agencies like the Hearst press to dis- 
credit and negative the efforts of the delegates. If Con- 
ference news begins to lose its place on the front page 
it will be difficult to maintain the high moral standard 
which has hitherto characterized the proceedings; such 
are the limitations of the new diplomacy. The Confer- 
ence must “strike while the iron is hot” and complete 
its labors with despatch. 

Public discussion of the past week has centered about 
the contention of Japan that the naval limitation pro- 
gramme of 5-5-3 should be changed to 10-10-7. With 
Japan this appears to be less a matter of strategic con- 
siderations than of satisfying Japanese popular opinion 
aroused by the proposal to scrap the Mutsu. We have 
reason to believe, however, that the matter has already 
been adjusted in private conference. The point at issue 
is not of great practical importance and Japan stands 
to lose more in sympathy and confidence by insistence 
on it than she could possibly gain in material power. 

The programme of naval armament limitation pro- 
posed by Secretary Hughes having been set up 
as a definite goal, the Conference is now turning 
its attention to the elucidation and settlement of the 
questions upon which the attainment ef that goal de- 
pends. Foremost of these questions is the problem of 
China and this will doubtless hold the centre of the 
stage for some time. Altogether the outlook for a 
satisfactory agreement is decidedly hopeful. The 
Chinese very properly opened the discussion by the 
statement of ten general principles, the acceptance of 
which, in their opinion, would solve the problem. This 
was followed by a statement in the press purporting 
to give the Japanese programme for China and other 
Far Eastern matters which bears the earmarks of offi- 


cial inspiration. As if to clear the atmosphere ‘and 
establish a solid basis of principles to govern the set-: 
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tlement of each specific question as it arises, the Con- 
ference adopted the Root programme of four points for 
the protection of China. These points are: 


1. To respect the sovereignty, the independence, and the 
territorial and administrative integrity of China. 

2. To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed oppor- 
tunity to China to develop and maintain for herself an 
effective and stable government. 

3. To use their influence for the purpose of effectually 
establishing and maintaining the principle of equal oppor- 
tunity for the commerce and industry of all nations through- 
out the territory of China. 

4. To refrain from taking advantage of the present con- 
ditions in order to seek special rights or privileges which 
would abridge the rights of the subjects or citizens of 
friendly states and from countenancing action inimical to 
the security of such states. 


Next came a proposal by Mr. Koo on behalf of the 
Chinese delegation for tariff autonomy. This, of course, 
goes straight to the heart of the Chinese problem and 
looks as if it were put forward purposely to make a 
test of the four principles. The right to levy her own 
customs duties as she sees fit would certainly seem to 
be implied in the assurance of sovereignty and admin- 
istrative integrity to China. 

Other Chinese proposals on vital points followed: 
abolition of foreign postoffices, withdrawal of foreign 
troops, gradual relinquishment of leases, and the giving 
up of extraterritorial rights. The first of these presents 
little difficulty, as the Chinese Government has already 
made great progress toward developing a satisfactory 
postal service. As to the withdrawal of the foreign troops 
—the total number outside of Manchuria is not large— 
this is simply a practical question of the ability of the 
Chinese authorities to preserve order with their own 
forces and protect the foreign settlements. The matter 
of territorial leases is now being earnestly discussed in 
the Conference and its solution in agreement with the 
accepted principle of the sovereignty of China is a mat- 
ter of adjustment between the interested Powers. The 
question of extraterritoriality is complicated and 
troublesome. The infringement of China's theoretical 
sovereignty is patent, but it is a question of fact and 
not of theory. Desirable as the abolition of extra- 
territoriality may be to remove a source of vexation and 
an offense to dignity, it is impracticable until China not 
only provides adequate and competent courts to assume 
the jurisdiction now exercised by the consular courts, 
but reforms her laws and procedure to conform with 
modern concepts of justice. The impossibility of the 
immediate abolition of extraterritoriality is shown by 
the desperate state of a hundred thousand Russians in 
North China now deprived of all legal protection and 
subjected to barbarous injustice. The matter has been 
left to a commission to investigate and report. 

It is scarcely to be expected that the present Con- 
ference can arrive at a detailed settlement of the com- 
plex situation presented by China. To undertake to do 
so would necessitate a session protracted over many 
months, and delay is dangerous. The adoption of the 
four principles with reference to China, principles by 
which will be tested all future specific settlements, must 
be regarded as marking substantial progress. If 
equally broad and sweeping principles can be adopted 
with reference to Siberia, no obstacle should remain 
to the acceptance of the Hughes naval programme with 
such minor modifications as may be-agreed upon, and 
the Conference can adjourn with the assurance that it 
has safeguarded the specific settlements that remain 
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to be arrived at by subsequent negotiations or by a 
later session of the Conference. 

The question of a programme for the problem of 
Siberia is attracting more and more attention, and it 
has been brought into sharp relief by certain of the 
thirteen points in the semi-official Japanese feeler above 
referred to which are calculated to cause some uneasi- 
ness. Especially is this the case with the following: 


The open door and equality for other nations in both 
Manchuria and Siberia. 

Neither annexation nor protectorate control of Siberia, but 
the recognition of the principle of peaceful penetration of 
Japanese into that region for purposes of trade and com- 
merce, to obtain raw materials, and sell Japanese manu- 
factured products. 

Withdrawal of Japanese forces from Siberia as soon as 
there is organized in the Russian Far East and Siberia a 
government qualified and able to stabilize conditions, and in 
particular to afford protection to Japanese settlers, fisher- 
men, and other subjects of Japan resident there. 

The classing together of Manchuria and Siberia in 
this way has a sinister aspect. By “open door” is not 
implied a door freely opened by Siberia in accordance 
with her own interests, but a situation forced upon 
Siberia from without. The purport of this is made 
clear in the succeeding paragraph where acceptance is 
asked of “the principle of peaceful penetration” by the 
Japanese. What this “peaceful penetration” has signi- 
fied thus far has been a process of colonization and seiz- 
ure of economic resources by force. It has not resulted 
in any economic revival and there is little likelihood of 
economic improvement or the development of resources 
through the “peaceful penetration” now practised by 
Japan. 

Still more questionable is the point concerning the 
withdrawal of Japanese forces from Siberia. The pre- 
requisite is stated to be the establishment of stable 
government. But this is a vicious circle of argument, 
for it is precisely the presence of the Japanese forces, 
nullifying Russian laws, depriving Russian citizens of 
protection, and interfering in internal politics, that pre- 
vents the establishment of stable government. There 
is no valid excuse for the Japanese troops to remain in 
Siberia or for them to exact economic privileges and 
concessions as the price of their withdrawal. An at- 
tempt to secure from the Conference the acceptance of 
the principles thus put forward semi-officially is not 
likely to be viewed favorably or help the case of Japan. 


Lend Me Your Ears 


‘T is a great moment in the life of a nation when the 
hearts of the whole people beat in unison. Such a 
moment was the solemn noon-time of Armistice Day. 
But here was an added element, a personal touch, before 
unknown. Thanks to a marvelous development of the 
telephone, a development worked out by Col. J. J. Carty, 
not only the vast audience at the Arlington National 
Cemetery, but scores of thousands in New York and far- 
away San Francisco heard each word and note as clearly 
as if they had been nearby spectators of the scene. To 
each President Harding spoke in person and each felt 
the sincerity and fervor of his noble appeal. What a 
limitless vista is opened for a democracy like ours when 
space and time are thus annihilated and all our citizens 
can be brought into as intimate contact with Govern- 
ment at Washington as if they sat together in a New 
England town meeting of the olden time. This latter- 
day miracle has possibilities undreamed of for unifying 
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and concentrating public opinion, but in connection 
with this there must not be overlooked the new oppor- 
tunities it may open up to the demagogue of the silver 
tongue and brazen heart. 


Two Vanderlip Proposals 


N his speech at the Economic Club in New York 
] upon his return to this country after a five 
months’ stay in Europe, Mr. Vanderlip devoted 
himself to the exposition not of his plan for an interna- 
tional bank but of an idea of wholly different character. 
He proposed that whatever payments may be made to 
the United States on account of the debt (principal or 
interest) owed to it by the Governments of the Allied 
nations shall be devoted to the upbuilding of the indus- 
trial life of the prostrated countries of Europe. This 
would not be a remission of the debt, but a conversion 
of it into productive form, the amounts advanced for 
those productive purposes being secured by the various 
forms of industrial plant that would be developed 
through the use of the capital. Attractive as is this 
idea, it seems doomed to futility by many circum- 
stances, and first of all by the difficulty of “catching 
your hare”—of getting the very funds which are to be 
used for the purpose. What the Allied nations will 
probably for some years most desire of us in regard 
to their debts is that we shall not press them for either 
principal or interest. 

Far otherwise is it with the project of an interna- 
tional bank. Here is a scheme which requires nothing 
of any Government except its assent to a private enter- 
prise which would be of immeasurable benefit to the 
country in which it was allowed to exist; an enterprise 
which, once provided not with any subsidy but simply 
with security for its operations, would depend for its 
success solely upon its capacity to meet the demands 
of legitimate business; an enterprise which would de- 
rive its capital from voluntary investment based on 
the expectation of profits and not from any patronage 
or support by the American or any other Government; 
an enterprise which would fulfil the primary need of 
the prostrate nations of Central and Eastern Europe, 
the need of a currency representing a definite tangible 
value, and yet would not demand that the Governments 
should cease to print and circulate their own paper 
moneys if they choose; an enterprise, in a word, which 
would impose nothing on anybody, but would give in- 
dustry and trade a chance to get back to solid ground 
by availing itself of the opportunity of doing business 
through the medium of real money. 

We believe that energetic preaching of this desid- 
eratum, and of the simplicity of the means by which 
it can be attained, would result in its attainment. We 
hope that some of the biggest men in the financial 
world, both in this country and in Europe, will take up 
the idea with the earnestness which its importance 
warrants. The billion dollars of capital that Mr. Van- 
derlip’s plan calls for is by no means the most essential 
thing about it. The most essential thing is the idea— 
the idea that a simple means should be provided, and 
should be made universally familiar, for enabling busi- 
ness to be transacted with facility in solid money in- 
stead of absurd bits of paper that masquerade as 
money. If such provision were made, even on a much 
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less ambitious scale than that of Mr. Vanderlip’s pro- 
posed bank, the idea would take hold, and by virtue of 
its inherent merit would rapidly spread throughout the 
various departments of business. Is there not enough 
imagination among the big financial men of the world 
to see how great are the possibilities of this idea, and 
to develop some means—whether on Mr. Vanderlip’s 
lines or otherwise—of realizing it, and thus rescuing 
the world from one of the greatest, and yet one of the 
most remedial, of the evils under which it suffers? 


The Latest in High Finance 


HE term “high finance” came into general use as 
j an epithet of opprobrium in this country when 
the great investigation conducted by Mr. Hughes 
brought out unsuspected depths of misconduct in the 
affairs of great insurance corporations. The reforms 
instituted as a consequence of that investigation worked 
a great and, we believe, a lasting change in that field. 
But alas the name of this sort of thing is legion; and 
every now and then there turns up a fresh scandal in 
one direction or another, of quite comparable character 
and sometimes even worse. 

In the whole story of “high finance” few worse things 
are on record than those connected with traction in 
New York City. One most conspicuous instance was 
the wrecking of a splendid surface-road property by a 
group of men high up in the financial world, among 
whom was at least one whose talents, whose distin- 
guished record in public office, and whose social stand- 
ing might well have been thought an adequate guar- 
antee against such dereliction. And now there has 
been opened up a new chapter in New York’s traction 
story which bids fair to furnish a great new scandal. 

The manipulation of dividends which appears to have 
been carried on by the men in control of the Interbor- 
ough Company—which operates the principal subway 
and elevated roads of New York—has the earmarks of 
very wrongful stock-jobbing practice. The investigation 
had hardly begun when facts were brought out which 
had a most suspicious look; and thus far nothing has been 
presented to give any justification, or even explanation, 
of these doings. Responsible representatives of the 
company admit the facts, and apparently the men at 
the head are content to let the public think what it will 
of them. Perhaps, sooner or later, they will make some 
attempt to account for the declaration of big dividends 
that had not been in any proper sense earned, and for 
the carrying on their books of great assets in the shape 
of securities which were little better than waste paper. 
But for the present there seems to be no escape from 
the conclusion that these courses were deliberately 
adopted for the purpose of benefiting insiders at the ex- 
pense of innocent outsiders. 

Nobody ought to be more anxious to have a matter 
like this probed to the bottom than those who are pro- 
foundly concerned for the maintenance of the existing 
order of society. Hushing it up will not prevent its being 
used for all it is worth by advocates of socialism or revo- 
lution. The only way to prevent or minimize such use 
is by relentless exposure, and by such action, designed 
to make similar malpractice impossible in the future, as 
the facts may indicate. We trust there will be no let-up 
in the inquiry until such a result shall have been at- 
tained. 
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The Story of the Week 














The Week at Home 


MERICA seems to stand still, eye and heart fixed on 
A the Washington Conference. Washington is no long- 
er merely the national capital; it is the capital of the 
world. And lo! on the Acropolis they are building a 
Parthenon, fairer than that Athenian one. Or do eye and 
heart deceive us? Is it rather, as some sinister ones sug- 
gest, a Babel tower? The sounds that came to us on that 
sudden flaw of wind suggest the latter. No, no! Parthenon 
it must be. 


* * * 


The Senate committee which is investigating our admin- 
istration of Haiti and San Domingo left for Port au Prince 
on November 24. 

* + * 


President Harding has by proclamation designated the 
week December 4 to 10 as American Education Week. We 
are urged to prayerfully perpend the lamentable state of 
public education and to take thought how to remedy it. 
“More than 5,000,000 boys and girls in America,” says the 
proclamation, “are not availing themselves of our free 
school advantages and are lacking in that youthful school- 
ing which is so essential to the making of an intelligent 
citizenship.” Is isn’t, however, altogether the fault of the 
boys and girls, or even of their parents; witness New York, 
for example. 

*z * * 


The chairman of the House Committee on Education says 
that less than 1.01 per cent. of the Federal appropriations 
goes for educational purposes. Citing the fact that more 
than one-third of those drafted in the late war were found 
unfit for full military duty, he justly points the need of 
physical education and training. Quite so; but to what 
extent education is properly a Federal concernment is a 
question on which there is a sharp division. 

* * a 


Secretary Hughes tore himself away from his press of 
duties the other day and played a round of golf with the 
President in a driving pour of rain. ’Tis a hearty Admin- 
istration. Let us thank God for that. 


* * * 


It is reported that President Harding will ask Congress 
to repeal that unfortunate clause in the Shipping Act 
which requires the President to denounce a number of com- 
mercial treaties. Though President Wilson signed the bill, 
he did not comply with the clause referred to. It is to be 
hoped that this Congress will repeal that clause; one highly 
discreditable to the Congress which passed it. 


* * * 


A report just issued by the Department of Commerce 
gives a melancholy picture of our foreign trade. Our ex- 
ports to Europe in October, 1921, were of a total value of 
$196,000,000, our imports of a total value of $67,000,000; 
the corresponding figures for October, 1920, are $423,000,000 
and $88,000,000. 


* * * 


The Standard Oil Company of New Jersey and its sub- 
sidiary, the Standard Franco-American Oil Company, have 
obtained the exclusive right to bore for oil in Czechoslo- 
vakia, against the competition of the Royal Dutch. The 
Standard has also secured a concession in North Persia. All 
over the world this new competition proceeds hotly. Oh! 
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Oil, Oil! destined (as only religion, perhaps, of causes in 
the past) to set the world by the ears. 


Marshal Foch is touring the West and is having a grand 
time. At Bismarck he was entertained by Red Tomahawk 
and other Indian chiefs; that same Red Tomahawk who 
slew Sitting Bull. The Marshal has now an Indian name 
of which the English translation is “Charging Thunder.” 
Not inappropriate that the Marshal should visit New 
France, whose exploration by the French was well-nigh 
the most daring and romantic of human episodes. 

« * * 


The report by General Wood and Mr. W. Cameron 
Forbes (one-time Governor General of the Philippines) of 
their recent tour of the Philippines, with “general conclu- 
sions” and recommendations based on close observation, has 
been received at Washington. It is a report by two men 
of hard common-sense as well as generous intellects and 
hearts—too rare a combination. It is admirably lucid and 
convincing. The chief recommendation is that “the pres- 
ent general status of the Philippine Islands continue until 
the people have had time to absorb and thoroughly master 
the powers already in their hands.” 


The Conference 
A Phase of Embarrassment 


HE Conference is in a phase of uncertainty and em- 
barrassment. The Japanese delegation, under in- 
structions from Tokyo, is holding out for a capital ship 
tonnage total 70 per cent. that allowed Britain and the 
United States by the Hughes proposal. It is understood 
that the American delegation will not yield a jot on this 
essential issue, and that they have British support. Con- 
ference hopes would certainly be jeopardized by a flat final 
refusal of the Japanese to accept the 60 per cent. ratio. 
We have no official information concerning the work of the 
sub-committees considering submarines, the laws of war, 
and the “new agencies” (poison gas, etc.). It is unof- 
ficially reported that the sub-committee on submarines has 
disallowed the British plea for reduction of the total sub- 
marine allowances. We are not so much interested in that 
plea as in the other British plea for limitation of size 


(hence, also, of cruising radius) of submarines; which 


plea we heartily indorse. 

We understand that the very important question of the 
naval strengths to be allowed France and Italy has not yet 
been taken up in conference. France wishes a capital ship 
allowance equal to that of Japan; not because she has any 
intention to build up to such an allowance (she is now far 
below it), but because she wishes a strength in auxiliary 
craft corresponding to such a capital ship tonnage total. 
Italy will demand a naval equality with France. 

The Committee on Far Eastern and Pacific Affairs has 
made a certain progress in its consideration of Chinese 
problems. The Chinese demand for complete tariff auton- 
omy (to be realized by stages, but a date to be set when 
all restrictions shall lapse) was referred to a sub-com- 
mittee headed by Senator Underwood. It is a difficult 
problem complicated by many considerations;—that of the 
likin, for example. 

The Chinese demand for abolition of extraterritorial 
rights in China resulted in a decision by the Committee to 
refer that matter to a Commission of Jurists (one member 
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Heads of delegation at the Conference. Left to right: Dr. Karnebeck, Holland; Dr. Sze, China; Balfour, Great Britain; Hughes, 
U. S. A.; Briand, France; Schanzer, Italy; Baron de Cartier, Belgium; Prince Tokugawa, Japan. 


to be appointed by each Government represented on the 
Committee), which should visit China, investigate, and, 
within fifteen months from the adjournment of the Confer- 
ence, render a report. 

The Chinese demand for withdrawal of foreign post- 
offices now established in China was conceded in full. 

The Chinese demand for withdrawal from Chinese ter- 
ritory of foreign troops, railway guards, police boxes and 
electrical wire and wireless communication installments, is 
now in debate. This is an important and perplexed mat- 
ter, one of the great embarrassments of the Conference. 
The Japanese attitude is obstructive to a decision in har- 
mony with Mr. Root’s “principles.” 

A still greater embarrassment has been postponed but 
not certainly avoided, through acceptance by the Japanese 
and Chinese of the suggestion of a dual negotiation of the 
Shantung controversy under the auspices of Mr. Hughes 
and Mr. Balfour. The outcome of this negotiation is 
dubious. 

We must postpone to another time consideration of 
President Harding’s very interesting proposals (not yet 
precisely formulated and only informally presented) look- 
ing to annual conferences and ultimately to that “associa- 
tion of nations” suggested in the President’s inaugural ad- 
dress. 

If the Powers are really resolved to emancipate China, 
that can only be effected gradually and through a series of 
conferences, as indeed Mr. Sze indicated in his tenth 
“principle.” The annual conferences proposed by the Presi- 
dent would insure unintermitted prosecution of that Celes- 
tial emprise. 


A Long Step Farther 


We cannot too emphatically state that, far more benefi- 
cent, could it be accomplished, than reduction of the num- 
ber of capital ships and their marine auxiliaries (even in- 
cluding submarines), would be suppression of the use 
(which means prevention of the manufacture) of aerial 
bombs and torpedoes, and of poison and other noxious 
gases. It is these agencies that make aircraft truly for- 
midable; unless they are suppressed, aircraft will ere long 
relegate armies and navies to secondary réles. We would 
go much farther; forbidding the use on aircraft of agencies 
more lethal than machine guns of small calibre. Our prime 
object in the above would be to rid the terrible menace of 
aircraft to civilian populations; a secondary object would 
be to render warfare between combatants less blackguardly 
than it now is, much less blackguardly than it threatens to 
become. We would go still farther: outlawing the use of 
high explosives in warfare altogether, except in sub- 
marine mines used for defensive purposes only, and in 
torpedoes for submarines (submarines so limited in size 
as to be strictly coastal). We are told (usually with a 
supercilious air of superior commonsense and knowledge) 
that the thing can’t be done. We think it can. 

It would require, in the first place, international com- 
missions of inspection on a large scale; with untrammeled 
privilege of inquisition. Irksome, you say. Not especially 


so, we answer, to nations innocent of evasion or deception. 
Expensive, then. Yes, for considerable numbers of highly- 
paid experts would be required; but, after all, the expense 
would be negligible, compared with the expenses it is pro- 
posed to forestall. But feasible; really now, feasible? We 
think so, but at first blush we’re not so certain about that. 


We presuppose (and, we think, with abundant justifica- 
tion) a general desire of mankind to make war less 
hideous. We presuppose a revision and recodification of 
the laws of war, to which all nations must subscribe on 
pain of outlawry; provisions in the new code forbidding use 
of poison gas, aerial bombs, etc., condemning them in set 
terms as indecent, wantonly cruel, abhorrent to decent hu- 
manity. We presuppose an association of nations, the 
prime condition of membership in which shall be subscrip- 
tion to the code just mentioned and a solemn engagement to 
facilitate the work of international inspectors appointed 
to ferret out illicit activities. In such facilitation should be 
included close inspection by each nation’s own agents, an 
up-to-date register of activities, and severe penal laws 
against private manufacture of the outlawed materials 
and instruments. We certainly should not put a curb on 
scientific investigations, but we presuppose a universal 
agreement among scientific men to publish at once any dis- 
coveries which could be used to enhance the destructive- 
ness or the horror of war. It should be made a penal of- 
fense in individuals or societies to fail to make such publi- 
cation, and sufficient ground for outlawing a nation that 
its Government should connive at such concealment. 


Is it feasible? is asked again. And this time we reply 
without hesitation that it is. The universal acclaim of 
Secretary Hughes’s proposal for limitation of naval arma- 
ments was due to the disgust and terror of mankind in 
face of the new developments in the science of warfare. It 
is true, to be sure, that Mr. Hughes’s proposal should not 
in itself go far to alleviate such terror. Without measures 
to render aircraft innocuous except against each other, all 
these marine craft might as well be scrapped anyway, for 
in a short time aircraft would make them o»solete. But the 
world saw in Mr. Hughes’s proposal the sure promise of 
other moves toward limiting warfare within bounds of de- 
cency. Is the world to be disappointed? We think not. 


Sub-committees of the Conference are now consid- 
ering submarines, revision of the laws of war, and the 
“new agencies.” Little mention is made in the press of 
the work of these sub-committees, but in our -view it should 
be quite the most important work of the Conference. If 
the reports of these sub-committees show lack of appre- 
ciation of the importance of their subjects or lack of cour- 
age in their recommendations, or if they stupidly assert 
impracticability of any effort to suppress or straitly con- 
trol the new agencies of war, we shall join our voice to the 
voices of Galsworthy and others and shall not cease to cry 
out until the world shall thunderously demand reduction of 
warfare within decent limits, and that chemistry be not 
degraded from the service of intelligent Hermes to that of 
brutal, stupid Mars. 
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It can be done, it must be done, it will be done. We are 
not a pacifist, nor a vague idealist. Man being what he is, 
we do not expect an end to war for a considerable time to 
come; but neither do we think man such an incorrigible 
ass that, seeing how he is headed toward self-slaughter, 
and seeing how he may avoid it, he will not take the neces- 
sary measures to avoid it. Lepanto, Trafalgar, and 
Waterloo are one thing; a premature Armageddon is quite 
another. 


The British Empire 


The Irish Situation 

N an address to the Ulster Parliament at its opening on 
November 29, Sir James Craig made formal announce- 
ment of Ulster’s rejection of the British Government’s pro- 
posal of an All-Ireland Parliament. On December 1, Lloyd 
George submitted an alternative proposal to the Sinn Fein 
conferees in London. The latter immediately forwarded a 
copy to Dublin. If the Sinn Fein are willing to discuss this 
new proposal, it will be submitted at once to Ulster. It 
seems much more likely that the new proposal (if the out- 
line of it given by the press is correct) will commend itself 
to Ulster than that it will commend itself to the Sinn Fein. 
It offers a dominion status to South Ireland and would 
allow Ulster to join the South or not, as she might prefer. 
To “save the face” of the Sinn Fein it would substitute for 
the usual oath of allegiance some euphemistic or circumlo- 
cutory form. It calls for a boundary commission to rectify 
the frontiers between Ulster and the South. It seems to us 
that the new proposal is damned at sight for the Sinn Fein, 
and that the provision for a boundary commission (even 
though under “rectification” there be contemplated an ab- 

solutely equal exchange) is likely to damn it for Ulster. 

It seems probable that, should the negotiations be broken 
off, there will be an agreement to continue the truce in the 
hope of a renewal of negotiations; but there is a general 
opinion (in which we sorrowfully concur) that, upon discon- 
tinuance of the negotiations, the truce would “quickly decay.” 
Before condemning Ulster for obstinately refusing to yield 
_ a single point, one should reflect that the Sinn Fein dele- 
gates have refused to admit (they may be bluffing, but that 
is beside the point) that under any circumstances they 
would acknowledge allegiance to the British Crown. We 
should like to know, also, the precise terms of the first pro- 
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posal to Ulster, the constitution of the proposed All-Ireland 
Parliament, the fiscal and religious guarantees, ete. We 
suspect there is little to chose ’twixt one and t’other, Ulster 
and the Sinn Fein, on the head of obstinacy. 


Germany 


HE great Hugo Stinnes has been in London; London 
was all agog, but is yet to seek as to what he did 
there. He may or may not have been in conversation with 
members of Government (a German report says he spent 
the week-end with Lloyd George at Chequers Court); but 
without question Dr. Rathenau, who followed him and is 
still in London, has been in close parley with Government 
representatives. Rathenau’s business, however, important 
as it is, has to wait upon the Irish crisis; one appointment 
after another with Cabinet ministers has been postponed on 
that account. That business is reparations finance. 

The Reparations Commission are adamant on the January 
and February reparation installments; these must be paid 
on the nail. The German industrial and financial magnates 
have consented to lend their credit toward finding the money 
for these installments, but are hoping to jockey the situa- 
tion to their purposes. One rumor, not too fantastic to be 
entertained, alleges that Stinnes offers his great industrial 
properties in Sweden and Austria to the British bankers as 
security for a long-term loan to be used for the January 
and February payments, provided a reparations moratorium 
become effective after the February payment, and provided 
the British will collaborate with him in a magnificent scheme 
for the rehabilitation of Russia. Rumor mentions other 
schemes in which he would have the British join; as a Ger- 
man railway combine, etc., etc. Such a loan and such col- 
laboration by British bankers would of course imply the 
approval of the British Government. Now, it is obvious 
that, should the Germans loyally fulfill their engagements 
in such a connection, the British would stand to realize Gol- 
conda from the collaboration suggested. But what would 
be the effect on reparations? Would not such collaboration 
identify British with German interest in the matter of rep- 
arations, in effect make Britain an ally of Germany? And 
this scheme for the rehabilitation of Russia; does it not im- 
ply confirming the power of that blood-smeared crew in 
Moscow? So such collaboration might mean treachery to 
France; treachery to Russia; treachery, in fact, to civiliza- 
tion—rather a new line of action for Britons, proverbial in 
the world for loyalty. It may be to inquire too curiously to 
inquire so, but such hideous possibilities do suggest them- 
selves. 

No, we certainly do not expect the British to yield to 
temptation of that sort; though that fellow Stinnes does 
haunt our dreams, being to us (rightly or wrongly) the 
embodiment of all that is sinister in modern finance. But 
if the British spurn Stinnes bringing Greek gifts, we may 
be sure they are lending a cordial ear to Dr. Rathenau; 
whom we take to be a man of honor and a disinterested 
patriot. What does Rathenau propose? He proposes agree- 
ments between Germany and Britain, Belgium and Italy, 
similar to the Wiesbaden agreement between Germany and 
France; i. e., substitution, so far as may be practicable and 
advantageous all around, of payments in materials, manu- 
factured articles, and labor, for payments in gold marks. 
So much we know. It is rumored that Rathenau proposes a 
two or maybe a three years’ moratorium in respect of such 
gold marks as would still be due after the payments under 
the Wiesbaden plan; and that he proposes a foreign loan 
upon industrial and other securities. 

What chance has Rathenau of getting what he wants? 
An excellent chance, we think. The Wiesbaden plan is 
quite the soundest plan yet evolved in connection with repa- 
rations. Britain has not yet approved the Wiesbaden agree- 
ment between France and Germany (her approval is neces- 
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sary to its operation), but she is pretty certain to approve 
the Wiesbaden idea applied impartially in favor of France, 
Britain, Italy, and Belgium. 


But the moratorium? Can France’s consent to that be 
obtained? It is to be noted that France’s latest budget 
omits mention of German gold marks; that is significant 
enough. Evidently France is not counting on gold marks 
for the present. Then why not make a virtue of necessity 
and grant the moratorium with a gesture of good will? 
Such concession would probably insure fulfillment under the 
Wiesbaden arrangement and might be more than compen- 
sated by consequent increase of trade (“might be,” ob- 
serve; we are moving very cautiously). 

The foreign loan? We think that could easily be negoti- 
ated provided trustworthy guarantees of financial and ad- 
ministrative reforms are forthcoming. An ideal loan would 
be one equally subscribed in France, Great Britain, and the 
United States, with security unconnected with the Stinnes 
or similar interests. Such a loan would be interpreted as 
motived by a desire to back the Wirth Government, and 
should give that Government much-needed prestige and 
confidence. 


Many Frenchmen urge that the German Government could 
meet the situation by bringing up the German capitalists 
with a round turn and compelling repatriation of German 
capital now withdrawn from the country. Theoretically 
that is precisely correct; practically, it is beyond the pres- 
ent power of the wobbly German Government. 


There is to be in December another financial conference, 
under the auspices of the Reparations Commission. There 
is reason to believe that this conference will overhaul the 
program of reparations finance and will adopt a program 
somewhat as follows: (a) a reparations moratorium (in 
respect of cash payments) for two or at most three years; 
(b) a demand for drastic financial and administrative re- 
forms in Germany: progressive deflation; (c) the Wies- 
baden plan to be applied to its limits of practicability and 
mutual advantage; (d) an international loan to Germany 
on the very best security available and on guarantee of 
financial and other reforms. 


It should be made clear to Germany that the Allies see 
no reason for reducing the total of the reparations bill, in 
view especially of the easement afforded by the Wiesbaden 
plan; that, noting German natural resources to be little im- 
paired and German capacity of production greater than 
ever, the Allies ascribe the present financial plight of Ger- 
many mostly to Government mismanagement and to obstruc- 
tion and sabotage by selfish interests; that the present Gov- 
ernment will have the sympathetic backing of the Allies on 


condition that it proceed bravely to set the German house 
in order. 


A complicated question—this of reparations finance. The 
outlook seems black enough; but we rather expect it to 
clear remarkably within a short time. 


A Number of Things 


CCORDING to the London Times, the great Powers 

are considering intervention in Portugal, and a 
mandate has ever been suggested. A later report denies 
the above. The denial is probably correct. The Portu- 
guese seem to be temperamentally unfit for “good govern- 
ment,” as we understand the expression. But why de- 
prive the Portuguese “upper classes” of their chief amuse- 
ment, which is changing governments? This pastime does 
little harm except to foreign investments, which may be 
withdrawn. The peasants, who constitute the bulk of the 
Portuguese population, are probably the happiest and most 
amiable people in the world, and what we understand by 
good government” would probably quench their joy of life. 
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International 
Prince Hirohito, recently declared Regent of Japan 


This pedantic talk about “good government” wearies us 
sometimes. 
* * * 


At last, after many postponements, the conference 
planned for the purpose of devising a scheme for economic 
codperation of the states formed or augmented from the 
shattered Austro-Hungarian Empire, was convened at 
Porto Rose, Italy. It finished its labors on November 25. 
Presumably the eighteen recommendations voted by the 
conference will, if adopted, level the silly economic barriers 
which these states have erected against one another. We 
should like to know whether Hungary participated; the 
other “Succession States” did. 

* * * 


There is a new Transcaucasian Republic of Nakhitchevan, 
a Soviet republic affiliated with Moscow and formed out of 
the old Caucasus Republic of Armenia. We have been try- 
ing to ascertain the boundaries of the Sovietized republics 
of Transcaucasia, but in vain. Apparently a good deal of 
the territories of Georgia and Caucasus Armenia has been 
transferred to Nationalist Turkey. Caucasus Armenia (now 
the Soviet Republic of Erivan) must have very narrow 
limits. 

* * * 

By imperial rescript Crown Prince Hirohito has been 
designated Regent of Japan. The Emperor has long been 
incapacitated for rule. The young prince is handsome (of 
a striking resemblance to his illustrious grandfather) and 
is said to be intelligent, amiable and of liberal and pacific 
views. He recently returned from a visit to Europe (the 
first time Japanese royalty ever left the kingdom), which 
should prove of immense educational value. 

Henry W. BuNN 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


A Paropy OUTLINE OF History, by 
Donald Ogden Stewart. Doran. 
Admirable burlesques, showing 
how certain American writers 
would have described the events of 
our history. 

AN ENGLISH ANTHOLOGY OF PROSE 
AND PoETRY, compiled and ar- 
ranged by Sir Henry Newbolt. 
Dutton. 

The main stream of English lit- 
terature through six centuries. 
THE SENSE OF Humor, by Max 

Eastman. Scribner. 

A study of why we laugh. 

VARIATIONS, by James Huneker. 
Scribner. 

Essays upon the three arts. 

HARLEQUIN AND COLUMBINE, by 
Booth Tarkington. Doubleday. 

First publication in book form of 
a story written a number of years 
ago. 














WO cats recently disturbed the mid- 
night calm of Don Marquis, when 
he was trying to compose something for 
his column in The Sun. One of them, 
he said, was not an earthly cat at all, 
but had come from the nether pit at 
midnight, and had to go back at 2 a. m., 
and knew it, and determined to make all 
the trouble he could while he was on 
earth. This cat engaged in a duet with 
a common, back-fence cat, imparting to 
the latter the secrets of his prison- 
house. Sang the earth-cat: “Is there 
no hope, pussy?” And the hell-cat re- 
plied: “None, none; all is woe, woe, 
woe!” 

Now, I think that these were not cats 
at all. They were modern American 
rovelists ef the passionately youthful, 
pessimistic school. Theirs was what the 
blurb writers call “the cry of American 
youth”; this was “looking facts in the 
face”; this was seeing life clear and 
seeing it whole; et cetera, et cetera. 
And it is this little fact that makes so 
many of the new novels almost as en- 
gaging as a night with a body-snatcher. 
You look about for a novel as a Christ- 
mas gift, something about American 
life, you think will do. Ah, here is the 
beok—a family in which father is a 
swindler, mother a shrew, brother an 
embezzler, and sister a lying snob. Or 
a novel about marriage—and you read 
of- six married pairs, twelve people, 
whose characters vary from merely de- 
testable down to loathsome. Oh, the 
War, you think, and a tale of mingled 
devotion and sacrifice, suffering and 
honorable deeds. Here we have the very 
thing, sir; all about the A. E. F., the 
private soldiers were all cowards, the 
lieutenants were cannibals, and the field 
officers addicted to lycanthropy in its 
more exaggerated forms. So you learn 
where Senator Watson got his notion of 
hanging men as an amusement before 
breakfast in the American army. 
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American and English fiction is suf- 
fering from an attack of measles as in 
the days of “The Castle of Otranto,” 
the school of haunted dungeons, of 
clanking chains, of hollow moans, and 
gouts of blood. So, for a Christmas 
gift, you turn away from fiction en- 
tirely, and choose some cheerful book 
of reminiscences—James L. Ford’s 
“Forty-Odd Years in the Literary 
Shop,” or “Here, There, and Every- 
where,” by Lord Frederic Hamilton. Or 
you try the essayists, who do not yet feel 
it a duty to wear a thick coating of 
graveyard mould. There is “Sinbad and 
His Friends” by Strunsky, or Brooks’s 
“Hints to Pilgrims,” or Max Beer- 
bohm’s “And Even Now,” or Benchley’s 
“Of All Things!” or Christopher Mor- 
ley’s anthology of “Modern Essays.” 
There are merry books of poems, Guiter- 
man’s “Ballad Maker’s Pack” and Don 
Marquis’s “Noah an’ Jonah.” Or, for 
the more elaborate gift books: the edi- 
tion, illustrated in color, of Beerbohm’s 
“Happy Hypocrite,” Masefield’s “Rey- 
nard the Fox,” also pictured in color, 
Matz’s “The Inns and Taverns of Pick- 
wick,” Ralph Paine’s Lost Ships and 
Lonely Seas,” the Arthur Rackham edi- 
tion of Milton’s “Comus,” Howard Pyle’s 
“Book of Pirates,” Lord Willoughby de 
Broke’s “The Sport of Our Ancestors,” 
or A. Edward Newton’s second volume 
of a book-collector’s papers, called “A 
Magnificent Farce.” 


“The Sunny Side” (Methuen), by A. 
A. Milne, is still an English publica- 
tion, but it will surely be published here 
soon. It has many of his best sketches 
in prose and verse, including his con- 
tributions to Punch during the War. 
No second-lieutenant who ever read it 
ean have forgotten “One Star.” These 
stunzas, about an English summer, 
must be quoted: 


A SONG FOR THE SUMMER 
Is it raining? Never mind— 

Think how much the birdies love it! 
See them in their dozens drawn, 
Dancing to the croquet lawn— 
Could our little friends have dined 

If there’d been no worms above it? 


Is it murky? What of that, 

If the Owls are fairly perky? 
Just imagine you were one— 
Wouldn’t you detest the sun? 

I’m pretending I’m a Bat, 

And I know I like it murky. 
Is it chilly? After all, 

We must not forget the Poodle. 
If the days were really hot, 
Could he wear one woolly spot? 
Could he even keep his shawl? 

No, he’d shave the whole caboodle. 


Mr. Stewart, in “A Parody Outline 
of History” (Doran), parodies the 
style of a few writers—James Branch 
Cabell is so well hit off, for instance, 
that the chapter about Columbus reads 
like pages from “Jurgen.” Ring Lard- 
ner is also closely imitated. But the 
Whiskey Rebellion in the manner of 
Thornton Burgess, and the love passage 
in the life of General Grant as Harold 
Bell Wright would do it—these are bur- 
lesques rather than parodies. Not less 
but more amusing are they for that 
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reason. (I don’t believe Mr. Stewart 
ever read a book by Harold Bell Wright 
in his life. He burlesques the notion of 
Mr. Wright which is held by the aver. 
age sophisticated reader.) Altogether 
a capital book, and hundreds of house. 
holds are going to chuckle over it for 
months to come. 


It is when Hendrik Van Loon’s “The 
Story of Mankind” (Boni & Liveright) 
is most informal and simple that it is 
at its best. I am told that children take 
readily to the bold and poster-like effect 
of the pictures—especially the colored 
ones. Some of the smaller sketches are 
a bit hasty: the burning of John Huss 
looks like a rather ragged bunch of en- 
dive. But there is no doubt that Mr. 
Van Loon is sincere and effective when 
he is describing the state of mind in 
the Middle Ages, or in his fine passage 
about Napoleon. I think he is much 
more honest than H. G. Wells on a sub- 
ject like Napoleon—not that he ap- 
proves of conquerors and bloodshed a 
bit more. But after condemning him, 
he admits, in a singularly taking pas- 
sage, the fascination he exerted and still 
exerts over men. The book is worth al- 
most all the praise that it will receive. 


From Logan Pearsall Smith’s “More 
Trivia” (Harcourt, Brace) let us look 
at a little fable (recalling Stevenson’s 
“Four Reformers”) which Mr. Smith 
calls 


IONS 
“Self-determination,” one of them in- 
sisted. 
“Arbitration!” cried another. 
“Co-operation?” suggested the mildest 


of the party. 

“Confiscation !” 
promising female. 

I, too, became slightly intoxicated by 
the sound of these vocables. And were 
they not the cure for all our ills? 

“Tnoculation!” I chimed in. “Transub- 
stantiation, Alliteration, Inundation, Flag- 
ellation, and Afforestation !”’ 


answered an  uncom- 


There is more research into strange 
sources, more curious information, more 
odd and amusing pictures and heathen 
lore in William Radcliffe’s “Fishing 
from the Earliest Times” (Dutton) 
than in any book I have seen on the 
subject. It is a volume of nearly five 
hundred pages; you reach page 349 to 
find that you have only arrived at As- 
syria! Here, by the way, is an amusing 
foot-note to rebuke those scholars and 
writers about folk-lore who are hipped 
on a certain topic: “Furlong’s obsession 
detects in every representation, Indian 
oz Irish, Assyrian or Australian, some 
emblem of fecundity. We are 
reminded of the quatrain: 

‘Diodorus Siculus 

Made himself ridiculous 
By insisting that thimbles 
Were all phallic symbols!’” 

You may read in Mr. Radcliffe’s work 
that the charge against Plutarch of 
“eontemning” fish is false; you may 
read of “infatuation for fish”; of “wild 
theories as to the propagation of eels”; 
of the nine fish most highly prized; and 
of fishing with the hair of the dead. 

EpMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 
Deflating H. G. Wells 


My Dear WELLS. Being a Series of Let- 
ters Addressed by Henry Arthur 
Jones to Mr. H. G. Wells Upon Bol- 
shevism, Collectivism, International- 
ism, and the Distribution of Wealth. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 


HE exposure of charlatanism is no 
p pve task for literature. It has 
rarely been accomplished with greater 
gusto, dexterity, and fairness than 
Henry Arthur Jones brings to the 
demolition of “My Dear Wells.” A 
well-stuffed prophet has seldom been 
more delicately, thoroughly, and merci- 
lessly punctured and shaken. Mr. 
Jones has not let a shred of sawdust 
escape him. The Wellsian skin flaps 
entirely empty in the wind. 

There is exhilaration in following the 
process of deflation. Although Mr. 
Wells declined to be drawn into direct 
controversy (very wisely), Mr. Jones’s 
art supplies the figment of a debate. 
He speaks both for and against Mr. 
Wells, and plays both parts fairly. 
The comedian naturally delights in the 
shifts of the charlatan. Mr. Wells’s 
adventures in innuendo, evasion, and 
self-contradiction are followed with an 
always joyous severity. Without sacri- 
ficing seriousness, for the issues of this 
fight are grimly vital, the author keeps 
in the vein of comedy. He loves his 
victim for being so inexhaustibly pre- 
posterous. Mr. Wells is quite capable 
of saying within a page that Bolshevism 
is so feeble an experiment that no 
generous person would oppose it; and, 
again, so formidable a menace to 
Europe that mere prudence requires 
that Lenin be propitiated. Within six 
months he describes Lenin as despicable 
(and wishes him killed) and as the 
first intelligence in Europe. 

What is interesting to the reviewer 
is less the twists and turns of Mr. 
Wells’s eager but irresponsible men- 
tality than the fact that such a mind 
has attained international influence and 
authority. No unprejudiced reader of 
Mr. Jones’s book will ever again attach 
any importance to Mr. Wells’s political 
thinking, but unprejudiced readers are 
few, and Mr. Wells will doubtless con- 
tinue to practice not without following 
and applause the gay science of char- 
latanry. To “think for half of Europe” 
it is apparently only necessary to be 
mercurial, to attack present conditions 
picturesquely, and to assert that you 
have a remedy. To be great in England 
it is enough to insist that the English 
are muddled, the implication being that 
you yourself are not. Being little at- 
tached to ideas, the English rather like 
to be told they are muddled, while they 
look at the person who vigorously in- 
sists he has ideas with the distant awe 
with which they regard some great 
killer of exotic game. Thus Mr. Wells, 
with the advantage of a remarkable 
literary gift, has become great as a 
social thinker. Such an analysis of his 
ideas as Mr. Jones has made shows 
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first that they are surprisingly few, 
next that they are mostly negative, and 
finally that they are largely confused 
and inconsistent. Thereby Mr. Jones 
also achieves just renown as hunter of 
big game, but not exotic—for the char- 
latan is ever with us. 

For so brilliant an analysis of the 
weakness of collectivist thinking, and 
for so stalwart a defence of our civiliza- 
ticn, which with all its faults looks too 
good for the scrap-heap, Mr. Jones de- 
serves the widest reading and lasting 
gratitude. 

FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


High Comedy and High 


Romance 

THE ToRRENT: (Entre Naranjos). By Vi- 
cente Blasco Ibaiiez. Translated 
from the Spanish by Isaac Goldberg 
and Arthur Livingston. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Company. 

THE GREAT Way: A Story of the Joyful, 
the Sorrowful, the Glorious. By Hor- 
ace Fish, New York: Mitchell Ken- 
nerley. 


HE publisher, though not inappreci- 
ative of the merit of “The Tor- 
rent,” says nothing of its chronology. 
In scope and substance it more than 
resembles “Woman Triumphant” than 
any other of the novels of Blasco Ibafiez 
thus far put before the English reader. 
We might even take it to be a further 
study of woman triumphant, even of 
the victory of the marriage bond, if the 
character of the lover and husband did 
not reveal it as still more clearly a 
study of man decadent. There is a clear 
parallel between the two (speaking 
crudely) adventuress figures. But the 
woman of “The Torrent” is not of the 
crude serene type. She is the really domi- 


. nant figure in the story. She has a heart 


as well as a temperament. She lives reck- 
lessly, because affection has betrayed 
her and love has been torn from her by 
fate. The desire for the reality of love 
so drives her that she is ready to give 
all for even its shadow—or to fling her- 
self away in mockery of its mockery. 
She becomes one of the great singers of 
the world and one of its great courte- 
sans in the least sordid and most mag- 
nificent meaning of the word. Her sin 
is not mere brutishness; and twice, at 
least, she touches the hem of the gar- 
ment of true love. Or it may be more 
within the mood of the story to say 
that she twice approaches the noble sur- 
render of a grand passion. Death wan- 
tonly robs her of the first object of her 
devotion, a Russian aristocrat. There- 
after she wreaks herself upon her art, 
and mockingly adorns herself with the 
tinsel of amorous intrigue. 

At last, weary of plaudits and heart- 
sick of the meaningless travesty of pas- 
sion, she returns for rest to the little 
Spanish village of her birth. There 
fame and ill-fame follow her, and she 
finds herself more scorned for her wan- 
tonness than admired for her genius. 
But there she finds or is found by the 
simple youth to whom, mysteriously, 
what is simplest and best in herself 
goes out. He is cuickly in love with 
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her, but it is only after much mockery 
of herself and him that she succumbs. 
He happens to be poltroon as well as 
fool. He is the feeble and polite son of — 
hardy and unscrupulous fathers, un- 
worthy of the superb woman, the mag- 
nificent artist, who now stoops to him. 
He shrinks from her and goes his pusil- 
lanimous way, hopelessly damned and 
dene for by his own insignificance, 
though cosseted by his world as a dis- 
tinguished citizen and prominent states- 
ran and so on. The brilliant Leonora, 
revisiting his small scene after many 
years, laughs at his sentimental fum- 
blings after the past. “You are a corpse 
in my eyes, Raphael,’ she remarks 
lightly; and they are her last words to 
him: “His future was to grow a fatter 
and fatter paunch under the frock coat 
of a ‘personage.’” It is clear that in 
the feckless and pretentious Raphael, 
Ibafiez is satirizing not only an indi- 
vidual but a racial type and tendency. 

“The Great Way” is a novel of re- 
markable virtuosity. It has been, we 
are told, eight years in the making. The 
author is a native New Yorker, still in 
his middle thirties. The New York Sun 
was his university, a sojourn in Spain 
supplied his postgraduate courses. He 
came back to America with material 
which he has been successful in render- 
ing to the public in popular terms; be- 
ing, as Mr. Kenneiley remarks some- 
what quaintly, “blest, as Irving was not, 
with a knowledge of the technique of 
the American short story.” What a 
pity the author of “The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow” and “Tales of the Al- 
hambra” was born too soon to learn 
bow to write from “O. Henry”! How- 
ever, “The Great Way” is not a short 
story, and the American magazine has 
not laid its hand too heavily upon its 
style. It has often a fresh and rich 
allusiveness which helps us be patient 
with an accompanying exuberance not 
always far short of the highflown and 
fantastic. 

Here, as in the Ibafiez story, the hero- 
ine or main figure is a beautiful Span- 
ish singer. She also has very early lost 
her innocence, being poor and pretty, 
and unprotected either by parents or 
by an instinctive sense of right and 
wrong. At our first sight of her she is 
resting her voice and her tambourine in 
Cadiz, as mistress to a good enough 
young coal-heaver. He cannot provide 
many comforts, and she can, by an al- 
ready familiar way which she keeps 
hidden from him through policy rather 
than shame. Then comes the high light 
into her life, her beacon on “the Great 
Way,” in the person of a chance young 
Englishman who displaces the coal- 
heaver for a few days, and then disap- 
pears (reluctantly) in the direction of 
an advantageous marriage. The girl 
Dulce has conceived for him a grand 
passion which is also a true love. By 
her sudden loss of him her wanton 
youth is slaim; from henceforth she 
lives only to be worthy of the lover to 
whom, against all probabilities, she 
hopes some time to be reunited. For 
his sake she is chaste, for his sake she 
sets forth upon her toilsome path to 
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glory as a public singer. And at the 
very height of glory she finds that her 
hopes are a mockery and that only self- 
destruction or renunciation lies before 
her. She chooses the first, but fate and 
her lover intervene. 

The story is highly romantic, and, 
from a Latin point of view, sentimental. 
One has a suspicion that this may be a 
nice American girl (not of the newest 
generation) concealed in the raiment 
and flesh of a Spanish singer. Dulce 
and her American José part in the end 
because he happens to be the husband 
of one who has been a very dear friend 
to her! 

H. W. BoyNTOoN 


Notes 


ésTT\HE rise of Islam is perhaps the 

most amazing event in human 
history,” says Lothrop Stoddard in his 
new book “The New World of Islam” 
(Scribner), in which he rather appre- 
hensively calls our attention to events 
occurring in Mohammedan lands. He 
aptly describes Mohammedanism, show- 
ing how it started about 650 A. D. from 
a comparatively insignificant nucleus, 
reaching its climax in 1000 A. D., when 
it covered the greater part of the then 
known world, after which it rapidly de- 
clined until today it is at a crucial point 
in its history. 

As with all great religious move- 
ments, the crucial test comes when they 
have expanded to the point where their 
leaders differently interpret their fun- 
damental laws. To the West, except 
to students, Islam has always presented 
a picture of the homogeneous mind en- 
tirely in harmony as to religion and 
religious leadership. Stoddard’s book 
brings the realization that Islam is a 
house not only divided against itself on 
religious issues, but that its leaders 
have also attempted to combine with 
these many of the issues causing tur- 
moil and unrest in the Western World 
today, such as Nationalism, Socialism 
and Bolshevism. The effect of attempt- 
ing to foist these theories on a people 
which has not gone through the indus- 
trial revolution of the Western World 
is difficult to foretell. It is certain 
that the best policy is for the West to 
guide the East by the education of its 
leaders to avoid the mistakes and pit- 
falls which have caused so much 
trouble in the development of our in- 
dustrial and economic history. 

Lothrop Stoddard’s fear that the 
World of Islam may again combine in 
a movement of the East against the 
West is open to doubt. The success of 
any such movement, as this last war 
has shown, will be largely dependent 
on their relative industrial develop- 
ment. Progressing as at present, the 
West will probably continue to main- 
tain its leadership, unless, of course, its 
people are afflicted with some devastat- 
ing movement such as Bolshevism in 
Russia today. 


The book is an excellent analysis of 


the situation in the Near and Middle 
East. It both arouses and satisfies in- 
terest in thcse regions. 
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Holiday Books 


Handsome Books for 
Gifts 
Comus, by John Milton. Illustrated by 
Arthur Rackham. Doubleday. 
With exquisite pictures in color. 
HOWARD PYLE’s Book oF PIRATES. Har- 
per. 
A fine gift for a man or boy—or a 


girl or a woman. Pictures and text 
admirable. 

















Howard Pyle’s “Book of Pirates.” Harper 


REYNARD THE Fox, by John Masefield. 
Illustrated in color and in black and 
white. Macmillan. 

A beautiful edition of a narrative 
poem enjoyed by those who hunt and 
those who do not. 

FISHING FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES, 
by William Radcliffe. Dutton. 
Exhaustive early history of angling, 

with illustrations of unusual interest. 

THE Happy Hypocrite, by Max Beer- 
bohm. Lane. 

With appropriate illustrations 
color by George Sheringham. 

THE ReEsTLess AGE, by John T. Mc- 
Cutcheon, with cartoons by the au- 
thor. Bobbs, Merrill. 

THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLO- 
PAEDIA. Dodd, Mead. 

A HIsTorY OF THE ADIRONDACKS, by 
Alfred L. Donaldson. Two volumes. 
Century. 

THE SCOTTISH CHIEFS, by Jane Porter. 
Illustrations in color by N. C. Wyeth. 
Scribner. 

The publishers’ holiday book, de- 
signed especially for children. 

A MAGNIFICENT FARCE AND OTHER DI- 
VERSIONS OF A BooK COLLECTOR, by 
A. Edward Newton. Atlantic Month- 
ly Press. 

SEEING THE SUNNY SouTH, by John T. 
Faris. Lippincott. 

A guide for motorists and others. 
THE LAND OF HAUNTED CASTLES, by 

Robert J. Casey. Century. 

About Luxemburg. 

THe STREET OF Faces, by Charles 
Vince. Dutton. 

Chapters about London, delicately 
illustrated with pencil drawings by 


in 


J. D. M. Harvey. 


THE KING OF IRELAND’S SON, by Pa- 
draic Colum. Macmillan. 

Legends, illustrated in color by Willy 
Pogany. 

TWENTY-FOUR PORTRAITS, by William 
Rothenstein. Harcourt, Brace. 
Drawings of literary men, English 

and other, with brief descriptions in 

the text. 

Towns OF NEW ENGLAND AND OLD 
ENGLAND, IRELAND AND SCOTLAND. 
Edited by Allen Forbes. Putnam. 

THE Sport OF OUR ANCESTORS, edited 
by Lord Willoughby de Broke. Dut- 
ton. 

Fox hunting in colored pictures and 
in selections from various novelists and 
poets. 

Historic Houses oF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
by Harriette K. Leiding. Lippin- 
cott. 

THE BooK-HUNTER AT HOME, by P. B. 
M. Allan. Putnam. 


Something Amusing 


SINBAD AND HIs FRIENDS, by Simeon 
Strunsky. Holt. 
Americans in Turkish fancy cos- 
tume. 
PLuM PuppING, by Christopher Morley. 
Doubleday. 
By an author who still approves of 
the Christmas spirit. Good looking 
book for a gift. 


Ir I May, by A. A. Milne. Dutton. 
Essays in humor. 
HINTs TO PILGRIMS, by Charles S. 


Brooks. Yale University Press. 

With an agreeable and never heavy 
flavor of learning. 

AND EveN Now, by Max Beerbohm. 

Dutton. 

The double-distilled essence of wit. 
THE CRUISE OF THE Kawa, by “Walter 

E. Traprock.” Putnam. 

A band of humorists discover the 
South Seas—near Forty-second street. 
TuRNS ABOUT TOWN, by Robert Cortes 

Holliday. Doran. 

Pleasant essays about New York and 
other cities. 

More Trivia, by Logan Pearsall Smith. 

Harcourt, Brace. 

Extended epigranis. 

PTOMAINE STREET, by Carolyn Wells. 

Lippincott. 

Parody of the popular novel. 

















“The Restless Age.” By Jonn 1. McCutch- 
eon. Bobbs-Merrill 
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Or ALL THINGS! by Robert Benchley. 
Holt. 
Perhaps the most amusing book of 
prose this season. Good for reading 
aloud. 
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Sketch by Joseph Pennell. From “A Mag- 
nificent Farce.” By A. E. Newton, Atlantic 
Monthly Press. 





A Paropy OUTLINE OF History, by Don- 
ald Ogden Stewart. Doran. 
Parodies of a number of modern 
writers. 
SEEING THINGS AT NIGHT, by Heywood 
Broun. Harcourt. 
Of plays and people; of prudes and 
prejudices. 
THE Crow’s NEST, by Clarence Day, Jr. 
Knopf. 
By the author of “This Simian 
World.” 


Novels 


ENTER JERRY, by Edwin Meade Robin- 
son. Macmillan. 

RicH RELATIVES, by Compton Macken- 
zie. Harper. 

VERA, by “Elizabeth.” Doubleday. 

ANDIvIUS HEDULIO, by Edward Lucas 
White. Dutton. 

Historical novel of the Roman Em- 

pire. 

THE Briary BusH, by Floyd Dell. 
Knopf. , 
THE WOLVES oF Gop, by Algernon 
Blackwood and Wilfred Wilson. Dut- 

ton. 

MR. WADDINGTON OF WYCK, by May Sin- 
clair. Macmillan. 

CoQquETTE, by Frank Swinnerton. Doran. 

THE CHARMED CIRCLE, by Edward Al- 
den Jewell. Knopf. 

THE TRIUMPH OF THE EGG, by Sher- 
wood Anderson. Huebsch. 

HARLEQUIN AND COLUMBINE, by Booth 
Tarkington. Doubleday. 

THE OLD Togacco SHop, by William 
Bowen. Macmillan. 
For older children and for adults as 

well. 

MESSER Marco Poo, by Donn Byrne. 
Century. 

Ir WINTER Comes, by A. S. M. Hutch- 
inson. Little, Brown. 
The novel that everybody is reading. 














“The Old Tobacco Shop.” By William 


Bowen. Macmillan 


Success, by Samuel Hopkins Adams. 
Houghton Mifflin. 

THE WILLING Horse, by Ian Hay. 
Houghton Mifflin. 

THE HERMIT OF TURKEY HOLLow, by 
Arthur Train. Scribner. 


Strange Countries for 
to See 


MYSTERIOUS JAPAN, by Julian Street. 
Doubleday. 

FatrRY LANDS OF THE SOUTH SEAS, by 
James Norman Hall and Charles Ber- 
nard Nordhoff. Harper. 
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PEACE CONFERENCE, by Robert Lan- 
sing. Houghton Mifflin. , 

MAYFAIR AND MONTMARTRE, by Ralph 
Nevill. Dutton. 

London and Paris in Victorian days. 

In ONE MAN’s LIFE, by Albert Bigelow 
Paine. Harper. 

Life of Theodore N. Vail. 

QUEEN VICTORIA, by Lytton Strachey. 
Harcourt. 

Probably the best biography of the 
year. 

THE MIRRORS OF WASHINGTON. Put- 
nam. 

Our statesmen—through a diminish- 
ing glass. 

SELECTED LETTERS OF FRIEDRICH NIETZ- 
SCHE. Doubleday. 

He did not—it seems—start the Wa:. 

THE EX-KAISER IN EXILE, by Lady 
Norah Bentinck. Doran. 

But he did. 

HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE, by 
Lord Frederic Hamilton. Doran. 
Sprightly recollections of India and 

elsewhere. 








Gr z\\' 
KIPLING’S SUSSEX, by R. Thurston Hop- (2 


kins. Appleton. 

THE CRUISE OF THE DREAM SHIP, by 

Ralph Stock. Doubleday. 

A voyage among the islands of the 
Atlantic, thence via the Panama Canal 
to the islands of the Pacific. 

WORKING NORTH FROM PATAGONIA, by 

Harry Franck. Century. 

An American traveller earning his 
passage from the Argentine, through 
Brazil, Guiana, and Venezuela. 

ROVING EAST AND ROVING WEST, by E. 

V. Lucas. Doran. 

India, Japan, and America. 
RAMBLES AROUND OLD BosTON, by Ed- 

win M. Bacon. Little, Brown. 

Still strange to many of us. 


Personages and Personal- 
ities, 

Firty YEARS A JOURNALIST, by Mel- 
ville E. Stone. Doubleday. 

It was a dull day when Mr. Stone 
didn’t get a cable message from an em- 
peror—but he never let the fact spoil 
him. 

Forty-Opp YEARS IN THE LITERARY 

SHop, by James L. Ford. Dutton. 

A merry book of recollections; a treat 


for anybody, but especially for old New 


Yorkers. 

THE GLASS OF FASHION, by the author 
of “The Mirrors of Downing Street.” 
Putnam. 

English social leaders in the pillory. 

SILHOUETTES OF My CONTEMPORARIES, 
by Lyman Abbott. Doubleday. 
About clergymen and poets and also 

about showmen and actors. 

HE Bic Four, AND OTHERS OF THE 





“Plum Pudding.” By Christopher Morley, 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


THE Book oF JACK LONDON, by Char- 
mian London. Two volumes. Cen- 
tury. 

History of an adventurous life. 
ROOSEVELT, THE HAPPY WARRIOR, by 

Bradley Gilman. Little, Brown. 
QUEEN ALEXANDRA, by W. R. H. Trow- 

bridge. Appleton. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF HENRY LEE HIG- 
GINSON, by Bliss Perry. Atlantic 
Monthly Press. 

FROM PRIVATE TO FIELD MARSHAL, by 
Sir William. Robertson. Houghton 
Mifflin. 

WASHINGTON CLOSE-UPs, by Edward G. 
Lowry. Houghton Mifflin. 
Epigrammatic characterizations of 

public men. 

ROOSEVELT IN THE BAD LANDS, by Her- 
mann Hagedorn. Houghton Mifflin. 
His tenderfoot days, when he was 

known in the Dakota papers as “Hon. 

Theodore Roosevelt, the New York poli- 

tician.” 

My Dear WELLS, by Henry Arthur 
Jones. Dutton. 

H. G. Wells discussed by one of his 
own countrymen—to whom he is a 
prophet without honor. 

WHILE I REMEMBER, by Stephen Mc- 
Kenna. Doran. 

The memoirs of a man of thirty, 
wisely written before he is put on the 
shelf for old age—at thirty-five. 
MEMORIES AND NOTES OF PERSONS AND 
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The Friendly Arctic 


By Vilhjalmur Stefansson 
Ill. $6.00 


“This book becomes immediately a milestone in the advance movement of knowl- 
edge and science. By the use of the word ‘friendly,’ Stefansson means 
that the north polar region is itself friendly and hospitable to man—that it is, 
contrary to all preconceived ideas, not a barren, desolate and forbidding vast- 
ness, full of perils of death by starvation, or from cold too intense for human 
endurance. That was the theory on which Stefansson based the whole 
of his plans for his epoch-making enterprise, and it was the soundness of his 
thinking that ended in triumph.”—Austin Hay in The N. Y. Times. 


The Tower of Oblivion 


A New Novel by Oliver Onions 
$1.75 


A man who grows young instead of old, a man with an amazing love-history, 
whose story includes dramatic scenes in England and Belgium, glimpses of high 


European society, and studies of temperament, passion and friendship under 
these abnormal conditions. 





Maria Chapdelaine: A 
Tale of the Lake St. 
John Country 


By Louis Hémon, Translated by 
W. H. Blake 


The simple, moving story of a French- 
Canadian girl and the deep, mystic 
chords that ally her to the land of her 
birth. $2.00 


A History of California: 
The Spanish Period 
By Charles Edward Chapman 


An authentic, popular history of Span- 
ish California, alive with interesting 
incidents gleaned from 13 years’ in- 
vestigations. Ill. $4.00 


The Secret Way 
By Zona Gale 


Poems of delicacy and sensitiveness 
expressing the deep, secret urge of the 
soul toward things that shall not pass. 


Indispensable Information 
for Infants: or, Easy En- 
trance to Education 


Compiled by Owen Wister, Ill. with 
Charts by George Howe 
A book of humorous verse at the ex- 


pense of past and present statesmen 
and literary lights. $1.00 


conceal. 


The Freeman. 


64-66 FIFTH AVENUE 





Beggars’ Gold 


By Ernest Poole 


“Mr. Poole has revealed both his 
knowledge of the life about him and 
his ability to give it romantic force.” 
—Boston Transcript. $2 


are 


The Cockpit 


By Israel Zangwill 


A powerful drama of international 
moment, revealing the little countries 
of Europe as the cockpit in which is 
engendered an endless series of hos- 
tilities. $1.60 


A Quaker Singer’s 
Recollections 
By David Bispham 
A new edition of the late David Bis- 
pham’s delightful reminiscences of 


musical life here and abroad. 
Ill. $2.50 


Saturday Papers: Essays 
on Literature from the 
Literary Review 
N. Y. Evening Post 
By Henry Seidel Canby, William Rose 
Benét, and Amy: Loveman 


Spirited essays, embodying a philos- 
ophy of good writing and practicable 
art. $1.00 


A Daughter of the Middle Border 


By Hamlin Garland 
Ill. $2.00 


“A successful sequel—that difficult thing—has been accomplished. 
evenness of tone, the two books readily coalesce into one. 
indeed—long,’ intimate, and written with a manly frankness that has nothing to 
These successive chapters make a romantic novel drawn straight 
from the realities and exuding actuality from every pore.”’—Henry B. Fuller in 


Through 
Each is a “letter” 


At All Bookstores or From 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


SDS 1 Wt 
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From “The Charmed Circle.” By Edwara 
A. Jewell. Knop{ 


Puaces, by Sidney Colvin. Scribner. 
Recollections, chiefly of English liter- 
ary men—Stevenson and others. 


Essays 


VARIATIONS, by James Huneker. Scrib- 
ner. 
Of music, art, and literature. 

UNDER THE MAPLES, by John Burroughs. 
Houghton Mifflin. 

CAMP-FIRES AND GUIDE-PostTs, by Henry 
Van Dyke. Scribner. 

MopERN Essays, selected by Christo- 
pher Morley. Harcourt, Brace. 
A catholic selection from living 

writers. 

HE MARGIN OF HESITATION, by Frank 
Moore Colby. Dodd, Mead. 
Life and Letters. 


History—Yesterday’s and 
Today’s 


THE Story oF MANKIND, by Hendrik 
Van Loon. Boni & Liveright. 
An original, interesting, and novel 

















King Edward. From “The Scottish 
Chiefs.” Scribner 
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“The Story of Mankind.” Hendrik van 
Loon. Boni & Liveright 


book for young and old. Excellent gift. 

Tue FoLty OF NATIONS, by Frederic 
Palmer. Dodd, Mead. 

The author is against war. Who 
isn’t? 

Paris DAYS AND LONDON NIGHTS, by 
Alice and Milton Snyder. Dutton. 
Letters to and from the two cities in 

the days of the Great War. 

More THaTtT Must BE Toto, by Philip 
Gibbs. Harper. 

Post-War essays. 

Mr. PUNCH’s HISTORY OF MODERN ENG- 
LAND. Stokes. 

The first two of a four-volume set. 
Pictures are the main feature. An- 
other fine gift. 

SEA POWER IN THE PACIFIC, by Hector 
G. Bywater. Houghton Mifflin. 

WITH BEATTY IN THE NoRTH SEA, by 
Filson Young. Little, Brown. 

MARITIME HISTORY OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
by Samuel Eliot Morison. Houghton 
Mifflin. 

Make a note of this book. There are 
sea-breezes in it. 

ROOSEVELT IN THE KANSAS CITY STAR. 
Edited by Ralph Stout. Houghton 
Mifflin. 

His editorial articles on the War. 

THE OUTLINE OF History, by H. G. 
Wells. Macmillan. 

An edition in one volume at a lower 

Erice. 
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Best Christmas Gift 


Knowledge 
Seekers 


This is the season 
when the gift-prob- 
lem must be care- 
fully studied and solved by selecting something really worth- 
while; something of such genuine and permanent help to recipi- 
ents that they will always hold the giver in grateful remembrance. 
Just such a gift is 


vulaume ohe N EW pm 





INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Second Edition Recently Completed. 
Revised, Rewritten and Reset from A to Z. 
Size of Page Enlarged; Number of Volumes Increased. 
Printed Throughout from New Plates. 
Editors: Frank Moore Colby, M.A., Talcott Williams, LL.D.,'L.H.D., Litt.D. 
More than 500 Contributors and Office Editors. 


What a matchless holiday present to the young folks of high-school age; 
to those who are about to enter college; to university graduates who are 
beginning business or engaging in professional work; to anyone who | 
i needs help along the up-hill knowledge-road which all must tread nowa- 





days in order to reach 


The Summit of Success 


To gain an immiediate and definite idea of how Tue New InTERnationat helps, 
we simply turn to any subject in which we are most interested and regarding which 
we are best posted and note the new facts and features which supplement and increase 
our present knowledge. Or, as this is the holiday season, turn to Volume V, page 
} 289, and read what is said about “Christmas”: more than 600 words to record the 
) facts and instil “the spirit of the day.” THe New InrTerNnatIonat, indeed, treats 7 
Christmas and all other subjects in a way to make the work 


4 
. . 4 
Most Interesting and Instructive / 

To become clearly convinced of this, it is only necessary to let us send A. 12-2) 
our 80-page Illustrated Book showing Specimen pages, Plates in Color, 4 RY DODD- 
Maps, Diagrams, and giving a very definite idea of how Tue New fo MEAD & 
INTERNATIONAL oo in every department of world-knowledge and CO., Inc 
along every line of endeavor. (> ane 


[Pwo bates 
- ou ve. 
The Coupon Brings the Book OS “New York City 
Sending it places you under no obligation and we will alsa 4S Send me full in- 
inform you of the present low price and easy terms which &” formation regarding 
will enable you to secure the work as a personal passes- #& your New Internation- 
sion or as a gift to someone in whose welfare you are '~ al Encyclopaedia, (Sec- 
interested, hn ond Edition) with details 
4 fx of the present special price, 

? etc., with Special List of 

Js Prize-Questions enabling me to 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY fy win a $1.25 volume each month. 


NEW YORK 


Bs 60:00 06044800000 iw-enane 
v4 % I oo 1 pews nceereeneeshe 
4 I 6b 6 esas san sawtaccaenpeee 














© Your Nearest florist will tell you How to 


Sayit with flowers 


For Every Occasion ~Weoones ~ Curistenias~Girrs 
REMEMBER THE BIRTHDAYS OF YOUR FRIENDS 
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The Mirrors of Washington 


The book that created a sensation for its frank disclosures of the 
most intimate sort concerning our political potentates at Washing- 
ton. “Should be read by all hands and all parties.”—Chicago Daily 
News. Fourteen portraits. Fourteen cartoons by Cesare. $2.50 


The Mirrors of Downing Street 


A ruthless summing up of the deeds and misdeeds of eminent Brit- 
ish statesmen, before, during and after the war. The book that 
made “The Gentleman with a Duster” famous overnight. IIlus- 
trated. : 


The Glass of Fashion 


A savage attack on English high society by “The Gentleman with 
a Duster.” The author charges that Margot Asquith and Colonel 
Repington are leaders of a set that exerts a deteriorating influence 
on British morals and manners. 


The Cruise of the Kawa 
By WALTER E. TRAPROCK 


A gorgeous burlesque on South Sea Exploration. Screamingly 
funny illustrations from photographs. F. P. A. says in the “Con- 
ning Tower”: “Undeniably a roaringly comic book.” $2.00 


The Obstacle Race 
By ETHEL M. DELL 


Undoubtedly the best book of a fiction writer who has an unbroken 
chain of fourteen best sellers to her credit. “Thrills and suspense 
in this novel.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


Erik Dorn 
By BEN HECHT 


The most sensational novel of the year. John V. A. Weaver says 
in the Brooklyn Eagle: “If you want to hear the most powerful 
voice of the present generation—read this book.” 


Privilege 
By MICHAEL SADLEIR 


A grim and searching study of the decadence and decay of an old 
aristocratic English family. “Michael Sadleir has definitely arrived 
with this big book.”—Charles Hanson Towne in N. Y. Herald. 


$2.00 
Eminent Victorians . 
By LYTTON STRACHEY 


Vivid and daring biographies 
of four outstanding figures of 
the Victorian era, by the dis- 
tinguished author of “Queen 
Victoria.” $3.50 


The Elephant God 


By GORDON CASSERLY By RALPH DURAND 


Fascinating fiction of an -un- Chuckles and thrills, too, in 
common sort. Adventure and this amusing yarn about a 
romance woven around a King young bank clerk falsely ac- 
elephant, worshiped as a deity cused of a serious crime. 

in India. $1.90 $1.90 


At All Booksellers 


The Romance of Russia 
By ELIZABETH and FRERE CHAMPNEY 


The tragic, often magnificent, 
and always romantic story of 
Russia from Rurik to Bolshe- 
vik. A real publishing er 


The Mind Healer 




















New York 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons __tondon 
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Literature 


AN ENGLISH ANTHOLOGY OF PROSE AND 
PoETRY, compiled by Henry Newbolt. 
Dutton. 

A fine selection with certain novelties 
of arrangement and choice. 

HERMAN MELVILLE, MARINER AND Mys- 
TIC, by Raymond M. Weaver. Doran. 
The little group of serious thinkers 

are taking up Melville—in a serious 

way. Hope they will not spoil him. 

THE INNS AND TAVERNS OF PICKWICK, 
by B. W. Matz. Scribner. 

This also belongs among the gift- 
books—try it on a Dickensian. 

THE LITERATURE OF ECSTASY, by Albert 
Mordell. Boni & Liveright. 

Study of the nature of poetry. 





Pee ST. 
Ringe § 














“The Romance of Russia.” By Elizabeth 
and Frere Champney. Putnam 


THE SENSE OF Humor, by Max East- 
man. Scribner. 
The psychology of laughter. 

THE CRAFT OF FICTION, by Percy Lub- 
bock. Scribner. 


Outdoors 


EDGE OF THE JUNGLE, by William Beebe. 
Holt. 
Ou, SHOOT! by Rex Beach. Harper. 
Confessions of an “agitated sports- 
man” after big geme. 
A TRAVELLER IN LITTLE THINGS, by W. 
H. Hudson. Dutton. 
Essays about nature. 
LONDON RIveR, by H. M. Tomlinson. 
Knopf. 
Old ships and sea-fogs in the Thames. 
AMERICAN FOOTBALL, by Charles D. 
Daly. Harper. 
Docs, Brrps, AND OTHERS, edited by H. 
J. Massingham. Dutton. 
Amusing stories about wild and tame 
pets. 
Lost SHIPS AND LONELY SEAS, by Ralph 
D. Paine. Century. 
True stories of the ocean. We double- 
star this book. 


Poems and Plays 
A DisH or APPLES, by Eden Phillpotts. 
Hodder. 
Poems, illustrated in color by Arthur 
Rackham. 
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“The Edge of the Jungle.” By C. W. 
Beebe. Holt 


KinG COLE, by John Masefield. Mac- 
millan. 

Poetry. 

NoaAH AN’ JONAH AN’ CAP’N JOHN 
SMITH, by Don Marquis. Appleton. 
Poetry. But this book also belongs 

with the humorous works; also with the 

books desirable for gifts; also anywhere 
else that a jolly good book belongs. 

COLLECTED PoEMs, by Edwin Arlington 
Robinson. Macmillan. 

A PENNY WHISTLE, by Bert Leston 
Taylor. Knopf. 

Deft verse. 

SEcoND APRIL, by Edna St. Vincent 
Millay. Kennerly. 

Poetry. 

THE OPEN SEA, by Edgar Lee Masters. 
Macmillan. 

Poetry. 

CHIMNEYSMOKE, by Christopher Mor- 
ley. Doran. 

Poems. [Illustrated by Thomas Fo- 
garty. 

A BALLAD MAKER’s PACK, by Arthur 
Guiterman. Harper. 

Dutcy, by Connelley and Kauffman. 
Putnam. 

A comedy. 

THE WHITEHEADED Boy, by Lennox 
Robinson. Putnam. 

A play about a spoiled child. The 
author compares him with. Ireland— 
and the Sinn Fein all applaud! 

OLIVER CROMWELL, A PLay, by John 
Drinkwater. Houghton. 

REPRESENTATIVE ONE-ACT PLAYS BY 
BRITISH AND IRISH AUTHORS, selected 
by Barrett H. Clark. Little, Brown. 
Playwrights represented include Pi- 

nero, Jones, Bennett, Yeats, and Dun- 

sany. 








Be «Xx 
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from Drowning” 


“A Cat Does Not Rescue Babies 


Consequently neither fiction nor history tells of the 
heroic exploits of cats as they do of dogs. Never- 
theless, Carl Van Vechten, author of more than half 
a dozen books, has assembled a group of fascinat- 
ing cat tales in one book. In another he tells 
interestingly ‘‘of puss, his religion, his politics, his 


ethics and his manners and habits.” 


The other books listed below also tell interestingly 


of cats and catdom. 


Lords of the Housetops, 


13 Cat Tales, edited by Carl Van Vechten. 


The Tiger in the House, 


By Carl Van Vechten. 








The Cat, A. Repplier. 


Your Cat and Your Dog, 
R. H. Spalding, D. V. M. 


RH Mey be 


HERALD SQUARE NEW YORK 











$2.09 
$6.74 


$1.49 
$1.24 
































MAAS 


“Breezes.” By Lucy T. Morse. Houghton 
Mifflin 











OU know what intellectual enjoy- 

ment and stimulus THE INDEPEN- 

DENT AND THE WEEKLY 

REVIEW has given you. There 
must be any number of friends on your 
Christmas List who would derive a like 
enjoyment from its pages. It means a great 
deal to us to have many such friends within 
our circle—and to tempt you to add as many 
as possible, we make a special Christmas 
rate to you, as follows: Up to five subscrip- 
tions, $3.50 each; five to ten, $3 each; ten 
or more, $2.50 each. Look over your 
Christmas List now. See how many on it 
would be delighted to receive a weekly 
visit from THE INDEPENDENT AND THE 
WEEKLY REVIEW for a year. Send us 
their names and addresses with your cheque. 
To each one we will send a Christmas card, 
announcing the gift and the name of the 
giver, and timed to reach them on Christmas 
Morning. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


THE INDEPENDENT AND THE WEEKLY REVIEW 
140 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Works of the Western Electric Company; the manufacturing department of the Bell System 


Economical Equipment 


Forty years ago the manage- 
ment of the Bell Telephone System 
organized for a supply of the ap- 
paratus which it foresaw would be 
required in the development of its 
new industry—telephone service. 


The telephone in some countries 
is the luxury of the rich, but in 
America it is used by practically all 
the people. This universal service 
is due in large measure to foresight 
in engineering and manufacture. 


Switchboards with millions of 
parts, other apparatus of highest ef- 
ficiency, and all necessarily of com- 
plex and intricate design, cables 
and wires and a multitude of tech- 
nical devices enable our country to 
lead the world in telephone service. 


All this telephone equipment is 


made in a factory which is recog- 
nized throughout the world as hav- 
ing the largest production and the. 
highest standards of workmanship 
and efficiency. 


This factory, controlled through 
stock ownership by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, has been for forty years the 
manufacturing department of the 
Bell System; with the result that 
the associated companies secure 
equipment of the highest develop- 
ment, made of the best materials, 
produced in accordance with the 
requirements of the public, and 
with the certainty of moderate costs. 


Economy in the Bell System 
begins with the manufacture of 
equipment. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 





toward Better Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all dirccted 








East to West the Press Praise 


Clifford and John’s 


ALMANACK 


By Clifford Raymond 
Pictures by John T. McCutcheon 


From 


“It is Ben Franklin brought up to the armis 
tice and later.”"—N. Y. Post. “Not better than 
‘Poor Richard’—but the next best thing.”—San 
Francisco Bulletin, 


All Booksellers—$1.50 


Reilly & Lee — Publishers — Chicago 











Endion Honey Chocolates 


An_ unsurpassed 
honey lovers. 
coated. 
tion. 


$1.00 per pound postpaid. 
Order now for Christmas 


candy for children and 
Pure honey centers chocolate 
A valuable food, a delicious confec- 


“ENDION” 
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“The Forest Beyond the Woodlands.” 
By Mildred Kennedy. Knopf 


Children’s Books 


A TREASURY OF PLAYS FOR CHILDREN, 
edited by Montrose J. Moses. Little, 
Brown. 

THE QUEST OF THE WESTERN WORLD, by 
Francis Rolt-Wheeler. Doran. 

Mary IN NEw Mexico, by Constance 
Johnson. Macmillan. 

Bass AT HOME, by Alice Ross Colver. 
Penn Publishing Co. 

Boy HUNTERS IN DEMERARA, by George 
Inness Hartley. Century. 

CAPTAIN LUCY IN THE HOME SECTOR, by 
Aline Havard. Penn Publishing Com- 
pany. 

THE TONY SARG MARIONETTE Book. 
Huebsch. . 

THE SWEDISH FarIRY BOOK, edited by 
Clara Stroebe. Stokes. 

DAYS OF THE DISCOVERERS, by L. Lam- 
prey. Stokes. 

GRAY WOLF STORIES; INDIAN MYSTERY 
TALES, by Bernard Sexton. Macmil- 
lan. 




















NAPLES,N.Y. 








EUROPEAN TOURS 


Popular Routes; Abundant Sightseeing; First Class Ho- 
tels; Skilled Interpretation of European Art, History, 
Literature, Music; Travel Schools for Intensive Language 
Study. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 
65 E. Franklin Street Boston Mass 





“New Plays from Old Tales.” 


Emo. Macmillan 


By Leon 


Boys’ HoME Book oF SCIENCE AND CON- 
STRUCTION, by Alfred P. Morgan. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. 

TALES OF TRUE KNIGHTS, by George 
Philip Krapp. Century. 

PRINCE JAN; ST. BERNARD; A STORY OF 
A Doc, by Forrestine C. Hooker. 
Doubleday. 

THE Bottte Imp, by Marion Ames Tag- 
gart. Doran. 

DIANTHA’S QUEST, A TALE OF THE ARGO- 
NAUTS OF ’49, by Emilie Benson Knipe. 


and Alden Arthur Knipe. Macmil- 
lan. 

THE RaINBow STRING, by Algernon 
Tassin. Macmillan. 
Fairy tale. 
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THE OLD MINE’sS SECRET, by Edna Tur- 
pin. Macmillan. 

Tue Boy Scout’s LIFE oF LINCOLN, by 
Ida M. Tarbell. Macmillan. 

MAgEzLI; A STORY OF THE Swiss VAL- 
LEYS, by Johanna Spyri. Lippincott. 

Foxy SQUIRREL IN THE GARDEN, by 
Clara Ingram Judson. Rand Mc- 
Nally. 
Story for little children. Colored pic- 

tures. 

















“The Chinese Fairy Book.” Edited by 
Dr. R. Wilhelm Stokes 


THE CHINESE Farry Book, edited by Dr. 
R. Wilhelm. Stokes. 

PLOTTING IN PIRATE SEAS, by Francis 
Rolt-Wheeler. Doran. 

MIDSUMMER, A STORY FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS, by Katharine Adams. Mac- 
millan. 

THE LITTLEST ONE, by Marion St. John 
Webb. Stokes. 

AT THE FRONT, by Capt. Charles A. 
Botsford. Penn Publishing Company. 
Story of the Great War. 

TORRANCE FROM TEXAS, by Joseph B. 
Ames. Century. 

THE KING OF IRELAND’s SON, by Padraic 
Colum. Macmillan. 

Maipa’s LITTLE House, by Inez Haynes 
Irwin. Huebsch. 

Bos HANSON, TENDERFOOT, by Ralph H. 
Bowles and Russell Gordon Carter. 
Penn Publishing Company. 

Hero Stories From THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT, retold for young people by 
Seymour Loveland. Rand McNally. 

LITTLE BEAR AND His FRIENDS, by 
Frances Margaret Fox. Rand Mc- 
Nally. 
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William George Jordan's 
New Book 


The Trusteeship of Life 


A new “Jordan” book 
is a publishing event! 
Henry van Dyke en- 
thusiastically writes: “A 
strong, wholesome, stimu- 
lating book.” $1.25. 



















Haroip BELL WRIGHT says: 


A tale of the Northwest. 
gripping appeal. $1.75. 





What the Wild 
Flowers Tell Us 


NATURE TALKS $1.50 
Dudley O. Osterheld 
Lessons drawn from the 
flower subjects. Fascinating 
to Junior te 

kindergarten groups, 
Scouts, Camp Fire Citls, ete. etc. 














Are You Reading 
JOSEPH HOCKING’S 


AMAZING NOVEL 


Prodigal Daughters 


A TALE OF TO-DAY 


A story with all the dramatic reality of “Way 
Down East,” dealing with the problem of 
controlling a pair of to-day’s butterflies. @ 


“A worthy story of very great importance.” 
Only $1.75 


The Valley of Gold 


DAVID HOWARTH 
A Tale of The SasKatchewan. 
A rip-roaring story of the great Northwest country by a brand new writer. 
Ralph Connoresque in its wealth of incidents and 


The Lure of the Leopard Skin 


JOSEPH H. WESTERVELT 
A Story of the African Wilds. 
Theodore Roosevelt wrote to the author: 
hunt and I congratulate you about the leopard.” $1.75. 


Vindication of Robert Creighton 


DANIEL F. FOX 
A Tale of the Southwest. 
A strong, upstanding story with scenes laid in the South- 
west. Full of action and genuinely human 
interest. $1.75. 


At All 
Booksellers 


REVELLS 


BooKS 





New York, 158 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago, 17 N. Wabash Ave. 





In His Steps To-day 


Charles M. Sheldon 
What Would Jesus Do Regarding 
the Problems of the Hour. $1.25 
The greatest work from this 
author’s pen since “In His 
Steps” reached the previ- 
ously unheard of figure, 
22, 000, 000 sold. 





















“That must have been an exciting 





Three Golden n Days 


William S. W. 
Tan-BarkTales. meal, $1.25 
A book that brings back 
our youth, reproducing the 
atmosphere of the big tent 
with its tanbark ring, lum- 
bering elephants, prancing 
horses, mirth - provoking 
clowns. 




















DIVIDEND 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


129th DIVIDEND 
The regular quarterly dividend of Two Dol- 
lars and Twenty-Five Cents per share will be 
paid on Monday, January 16, 1922, to stock- 
oy Hy of record at — close of business on 
Tuesday, December 20, 


H. BLAI sare. Treasurer. 














EGYPT, PALESTINE 
Sail Jan. 10, Feb. 18 and March 4. 
MapDeErIna, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, MONACO, NaPLeEs, 
cae, THe NILE, JERUSALEM, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
THENS. 
EUROPE, 1922 


ITALY, SWITZERLAND, FRANCE, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, 
ENGLAND, THE Passion Puay. 


Limited parties enrolling now. 
TEMPLE TOURS, 65-E FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
























gg RONCT RULL3 . | 
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“One of the Most Stimu- 
lating Factors in Ameri- 
can Intellectual Life” 


is what many distinguished Ameri- 
can and foreign authors have called 
the MODERN LIBRARY. Nearly 
100 titles; Hand Bound Limp 
Croft Leather, at the low price of 
95 cts. each. 32-page Catalogue sent 
on request, 


BONI & LIVERIGHT 
115 West 40th St. New York 








SPEAKERS, WRITERS, $0 suit 
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IN THE EYES OF 
THE EAST 


By Marjorie Barstow Greenbie 


A spirited narrative of adventures 
among people of all conditions and 
colors—pygmies, head-hunters, dip- 
lomats, missionaries, plutocrats, ze- 
nana ladies—through which runs 
the thread of a lovely romance. 
Profuse", illustrated, $3.50 


FABRE’S BOOK OF 
INSECTS 
By J. Henri Fabre 


Fabre’s remarkable studies of in- 
sect life are well known. This se- 
lected material taken from his 
volumes is illustrated in a truly 
wonderful manner by the artist best 
fitted to do it, E. J. Detmold. With 
12 illustrations in full color. 
Boxed, $5.00 


THE. OPERA-GOER’S 
COMPLETE GUIDE 


By Leo Melitz 


A new edition, including the latest 
operas. In all, the stories of about 
300 operas are given. A most de- 
sirable gift for music lovers. $2.50 


THE LIFE OF 
JEAN HENRI FABRE 


By the Abbe Augustin Fabre 


A remarkably interesting biogra- 
phy, which will at once take its 
place as a valuable and popular ad- 
dition to the Fabre set, now con- 
sisting of eleven volumes. $2.50 


THE JESSIE WILLCOX 
SMITH LITTLE 
| MOTHER GOOSE 


The most attractive moderate price 
Mother Goose. The print is large, 
and the book is durably bound in a 
convenient size for children to 
handle. With 12 colored illustra- 
tions and many other drawings by 
Jessie Willcox Smith. $1.50 


STORIES FROM 
FRENCH HISTORY 


By Eleanor C. Price 


The most striking events in French 
History, from the days of the Gauls 
to Napoleon. The book is not only 
instructive, but intensely interest- 
ing. With 16 illustrations. 0 


THE WATER BABIES 
By Charles Kingsley 


No pains or expense have been 
spared to make this book a triumph 
of the bookmaker’s art. With 12 
full-page colored pictures and 200 
colored designs by Jessie Willcox 
Smith. Boxed, $5.00 





DOWN THE COLUMBIA 
By Lewis R. Freeman 


Mr. Freeman tells of his adventures 
on his unique boat journey down 
the Columbia from glacial sources 
to the sea. Full of thrills, humor 
and graphic descriptions of the 
grandeur of the great river. 
Profusely illustrated, $3.50 


DAVID COPPERFIELD 
and JANE EYRE 


Beautiful gift editions of these long 
popular favorites, each with sixteen 
striking illustrations in full color. 
Large in size and attractively bound, 
these handsome volumes will be ap- 
preciated by all. David Copperfield, 
$3.50; Jane Eyre, $3.00. 


THE ART OF HOME 
DECORATION 

By Mary Harrod Northend 
A beautiful and useful book by one 
long known as an authority on fur- 


niture and decoration, copiously 
illustrated from photographs. $3.50 


MY PHILOSOPHY AND 
MY RELIGION 


By Ralph Waldo Trine 


Author of “In Tune with the 
Infinite,” etc. 


A concrete statement of Mr. Trine’s 
philosophy and his religion. A book 
that will bring beauty and power to 
many lives. $1.50 


JOHN MARTIN’S 
READ ALOUD BOOK 


By the Editor of John Martin’s 
Magazine 


John Martin has put his best work 
(or rather play) into this book. 
Each tale is just long enough to 
please the kiddies and short enough to 
conserve Mother’s time and strength. 
Many amusing illustrations. 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF 
RAILROADS 


By Irving Crump 


Editor of Boys’ Life (the Boy 
Scouts’ Magazine) 


A highly entertaining tale of the 

work of all the many men who take 

care of us when we travel. 
Illustrated, $1.65 


OLD TIME STORIES 
By Charles Perrault 


Stories which by long usage have 
become favorites with children, 
beautifully illustrated in color and in 
black and white by W. Heath Robin- 
son. Sumptuously printed and bound. 

Boxed, $5.00 














DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York 


Pablishers since 1839 
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WHEN I Was A Boy IN Norway, by Dr. 
J. O. Hall. Lothrop. 

THE LUCK OF DENEWOOD, by Emilie and 
Alden Knipe. Century. 

Story especially for older girls. 

WHEN I WAS A GIRL IN SWITZERLAND, 
by S. Louise Patteson. Lothrop. 

LITTLE Lapy Comps, by Ethel Hueston. 
Bobbs Merrill. 

HERE AND Now Story Book; Two to 
SEVEN-YEAR-OLDS, by Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell. Dutton. 

THE DRaGon’s SEcRET, by Augusta 
Huiell Seaman. Century. 

BoLIvAR BROWN, by Bide Dudley. 
Harper. 




















“Helen’s Babies.” By John Habberton. 
Stewart Kidd 


Kit, Pat, AND A FEw Boys, by Beth 
Gilchrist. Century. 

TOM AND TILLIE IN THE COUNTRY, by 
Cornelia Wright. Harper. 

For drawing as an amusement. 
AMERICAN Boys’ Book oF WILD ANI- 
MALS, by Dan Beard. Lippincott. 
THE Boy Scouts’ YEAR Book, edited by 

Franklin Mathiews. Appleton. 

THE WINDY HILL, by Cornelia Meigs. 
Macmillan. 

BOONE OF THE WILDERNESS, by Daniel 
Henderson. Dutton. 

THE KIDNAPPED CAMPERS OF THE ROAD, 
by Flavia Camp Canfield. Harper. 
Marsory’s House Party, by Alice E- 

Allen. Page. 

THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER, by 
John Ruskin. Lippincott. 

THE ANIMAL MOTHER GOOSE, with char- 
acters photographed from life, by 
Harry Whittier Frees. Lothrop. 

THE Bap Face, and other animal 
stories, by Hal Evarts. Knopr. 

CaTTY ATKINS, RIVERMAN, by Clarence 
Budington Kelland. Harper. 

BLACK BOULDER CLAIM, by Perry New- 
berry. Penn Publishing Company. 
ROUND Rosin, by Abbie Farwell Brown. 

Dutton. 

THE CASTAWAYS OF BANDA SEA, by 

Warren H. Miller. Macmillan. 
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Study Bible Now! 


BetterThan College Course 


William Lyon Phelps, A. M., Ph. D., professor 
of English language and literature, Yale 
University, says: 

“TI thoroughly believe in a university education 
for both men and women; but I believe a knowl- 
—_ of the Bible without a college course ts more 
valuable than a college course without the Bible. 

“Every one who has a thorough knowledge of 
the Bible may truly be called educated; and no 
other learning or culture, no matter how extensive 
or elegant, can form a proper substitute.” 

And President Harding says: 

**I have always believed in the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures, whereby 
they have become the expression to man 
6. The World’s Illusion. By J. of the Word and will of God.” 


: The Correspondence method of Bible study is the best 
Wassermann. Translated by Ludwig President Warren G. Harding method for securing a thorough knowledge of the Bible 
Lewisohn. 2 vols. $5.00. z —better than any oral teaching can possibly be. 
More than 7,000 persons of 40 different.occupations are now enrolled in one or more of the 


Leted by Jomes Whitall. $2.00. Moody Bible Institute’s . 
8. Cinema Craftsmanship. By F. Correspondence Courses 


T. Patterson. A guide for photo- studying the inspired Revelation under the direction of eminent, Spirit-filled, Bible scholars. 





@ check list for Christmas 


1. Queen Victoria. By Lytton 
Strachey. The book of the year. 
$5.00. 









2. The Brimming Cup. By Dorothy 
Canfield, author of “The Bent 
Twig.” $2.00. 


3. Main Street. By Sinclair Lewis, 
The most talked of novel. $2.00. 


4. The Answerer. By Grant Over- 
ton. A novel from the life of Walt 
Whitman. $2.00. 


5. The Year of Delight. By Mar- 
garet Widdemer, author of “The 
Rose Garden Husband.” $1.75. 











playwrights. $2.00. To really know the Bible is an education out of which springs the fullest and best develop- 
ment of one’s powers in any vocation. This marvelous Book has moulded earth’s loftiest 
characters. It meets man’s deepest needs. It charts the only path to real and lasting success. 

9. Chess Fundamentals. By ‘ a. Dig - it as 5 gold gas — will ouee yt = a eo any 

. calculation. tters of warmest appreciation are cons y received from studen 

Capablanca, champion chess player ccadusten, Per caumgie: 

of the world. $2.50. “It has never been my privilege to be “I finished the Scofield Bible Course 
fascinated with Bible study aslam with about three years ago. It has been of 

10. Modern American Poetry. this course.” greater value to me than any other 

. training I have ever had, though I spent 

Collected by Louis Untermeyer. En- “I have come to know the Bibleinan four years in college.” 

larged edition. 410 pages. $2.00. entirely new light. The Old Testament A Clergyman says: ° ‘I often mention 
is now intensely interesting. in my sermons that a Correspondence [f° 


“Theteneta harerecrive fromthe Gavel aryarenae og ht 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., Synthetic Course are beyond estimate aj] of my Bible and theological work in 
i ietiaateteeetall and above price. college.” 

1 West 47th Street, N. Y. 


No matter what your occupation you Vi il rson: = 
can study the Bible by correspondence. Enroll Now! ban * ph _— rod on ge 












































































































E U R oO P E These courses open a new world to you study under your own control. The prices are 
i —broaden your vision, develop your very low—these courses are not sold for profit. 
and understanding, answer your questions, There is no better time to start than NOW. 
THE PASSION PLAY help solve your perplexities, give com- Send the coupon at once for Free Prospectus 
Make your Eurepean tour a success by joining a fort and encouragement. describing our eight Courses in detail. 
| congenial party under c y «ye aii We Offer Eight =“ Mail the Coupon Today == ==ms§ 
h decision. Courses by Mail I THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
Steet dass he Ge ee Synthetic Bible Study; Scofield Bible 1 Dept. 959, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. 
, 506 Fifth Avenue New York City Course; Practical Christian Work; Bible Send me your prospectus giving complete infor- 
y a yoy _ In- J} mation regarding your eight courses in Corre- 
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Scribner Books for 


the Holiday Season 





MY BROTHER THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
CORINNE ROOSEVELT ROBINSON 


“One of the most remarkable books of the fall.”—Boston 
Herald. 
“Mrs. Robinson’s book not only gives a delightful picture 
of Roosevelt—but of Roosevelts."-—New York Globe. 
Illustrated. $3.00 


MY LIFE HERE AND THERE ; 
PRINCESS CANTACUZENE 


The engaging memoirs of the only granddaughter of Gen- 
eral Grant, which range from America to Russia. “Among 
the most important of contemporary memoirs.”—New York 


Herald. Illustrated. $3.00 


THE SENSE OF HUMOR 


EDWIN AUSTIN ABBEY, R.A. 
E. V. LUCAS 


A beautiful memorial to one of the greatest of American 
artists. Mr. Lucas’s biography is complemented by more 
than 200 illustrations of the best possible reproductions of 
Abbey’s important work. In two volumes. $30.00 


MEMORIES & NOTES OF 
PERSONS & PLACES 


SIR SIDNEY COLVIN 

Stevenson and other figures intimately portrayed by 
Stevenson’s close friend and editor. “Such dreams, such 
memories as these are treasures.”—London Times Literary 
Supplement. $3.50 


CAMP-FIRES AND GUIDE-POSTS 





MAX EASTMAN 


A contribution to the psychology of 
the emotions which advances an 
original and complete theory of the 
nature and function of humor, couched 
iff clear, gay and delightful language. 

$2.00 


WHERE THE STRANGE TRAILS 


By John 





Calsworthy T Oo L E T 


“As swift, true, and love- 
ly a love story as any liv- ture. 
ing novelist could tell us. 

- «- The most moving of 
all Mr. 
length 
Times Literary Supplement. 


“Mr. Galsworthy has lav- 
a his skill and tender- 


HENRY VAN DYKE 


A volume of papers rich in the ap- 
preciation of nature and human na- 
The camp-fire, to Dr. van 
Dyke, is the conservative sign; the 
guide-post the progressive symbol. 
Bound in cloth, $2.00; in leather, $3.00 


FOUR YEARS IN THE UNDERBRUSH 


G alsworthy’ s full- 
novels.’’ — London 


GO DOWN ness. . . . Never has he A novelist of note went into the 
used his gift of interpretation to better ° ° 
E. ALEXANDER POWELL advantage.""—New York Times. $2.00 world of the unskilled workingwoman 





A fascinating book of travel and 
bizarre adventure in the Malay archi- 
pelago. Illustrated. $2.50 


VARIATIONS ° 
JAMES HUNEKER 


A posthumous book of essays 
which reflects to the full James 
Huneker’s great originality and dis- 
tinctive viewpoint. $2.00 


QUENTIN ROOSEVELT 
Editedby KERMIT ROOSEVELT 


The letters of the youngest Roose- 
velt son, “The Young Eagle,” here 
reveal his distinctive personality and 
great promise. Illustrated. $2.50 


THE AMERICANIZATION OF 
EDWARD BOK 


This remarkable autobiography is 








Beautifully Illustrated Books for Children 
The Scottish Chiefs — 
Jane Porter’s century-old “sy THE NEW WORLD OF ISLAM 


with illustrations in full color b 
Wyeth, edited by Kate Douglas Wiggin 
and Nora A, Smith, $3.50 


in search of copy; the record of her 
four years in the “underbrush” is a 
most remarkable human document. 


LOTHROP STODDARD 
A comprehensive study of the Mos- 


Peter Pan and 4 lem unrest by the writer whose 


“Rising Tide of Color” received 
President Harding’s commendation. 
With map. $3.00 


THE MAN IN THE STREET 
MEREDITH NICHOLSON 

Timely papers on American topics, 
This promises to treated in Mr. Nicholson’s humorous 

Oe eee yet fundamentally serious manner. 

venile. | Everychild $2.00 

fe Ft FULL UP AND FED UP 

with the great fg- WHITING WILLIAMS 

With Great Britain in the throes 


ures of child litera- 
ture. ne = 
; of a great industrial crisis, this pic- 
ture of “the worker’s mind in crowd- 


Wendy 

This child’s classic 

by J M. Barrie has 

illustrations in color 
by Miss Attwell. 

$3.50 


Everychild 








attaining a substantial and lasting 
success which far outranks that of a 
fiction “best seller.” It has reached its twelfth printing in 
the United States. Illustrated. $3.00 


ESSAYS ON ENCLISH 
BRANDER MATTHEWS 


Professor Matthews gives here a cheering and stimulating 
glimpse of the English language in the process of growth 
on both sides of the Atlantic. $2.00 


SCHOLARSHIP AND SERVICE 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


An interpretation of the national university in a modern 
democracy in terms of its ideals, its problems and its coun- 
sels. $2.50 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


HENRY ADAMS 


A new edition of Henry Adams’ greatest achievement in 
historical writing, covering one of the most important 
periods of American history. Nine Volumes in Set. $27.00 


color. 
ed Britain” has especial significance. 
Mr. Williams worked as a day laborer in all the staple 
British industries. Illustrated. $2.50 


WESTWARD HOBOES 
WINIFRED HAWKRIDGE DIXON 


A rollicking book of humor, thrills, adventure and travel. 
More diverting than fiction. Two girls alone in a motor for 


14,000 miles. With 64 of the finest Western photographs 
ever taken. $4.00 
SIX SHORT PLAYS 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 
Included in this volume are: 


THE FIRST AND THE LAST, THE LITTLE MAN, HALL- 
MARKED, DEFEAT, THE SUN, PUNCH AND GO $1.25 


MORAL EMBLEMS 
and Other Poems ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
These characteristic Stevenson verses, almost unknown to 
his admirers, have somewhat the quality of his “Child’s 
Garden.” With 19 woodcut illustrations by the author, $1.25 








@) Charles Scribner’s Sons, Fifth Avenue, New York (td 
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BOOKS WITH PURPOSE 


Everywhere have I sought peace and found 
it nowhere save in a corner with a book. 





Thomas a Kempis. 


ARRY EMERSON FOSDICK’S three “Every- 
day Life” books, “Meaning of Prayer,” “Mean- 
im@| ing of Faith,” “Meaning of Service” were 
written expressly to meet a great human need. This 
need, in all its variety of expression, he has felt and 
seen with rare understanding of human lives. Dr. 
Fosdick writes in clear, brief language and is an inspir- 
ing reality in the lives of hundreds of thousands. These 
three books make a worth-while gift for all occasions. 
They come either in a specially bound set, as listed 
below, or, they may be bought singly in the regular 
art leather cloth of the “Everyday Life” Series at the 
following prices: 


Meaning of Prayer.......... $1.15 
Meaning of Faith........... $1.35 
Meaning of Service......... $1.25 


OTHER BOOKS by Dr. Fosdick are “The Assurance 
of Immortality,” “The Manhood of the Master,” a 
vivid setting forth of the personal qualities of the 
Master; “The Second Mile,” a book written for the 
person who is determined to win. 





A SPECIALLY BOUND SET 
of Fosdick’s trilogy of “Meanings”— 
“The Meaning of Prayer” 
“The Meaning of Faith” 
“The Meaning of Service” 
The THREE books, uniformly bound in cloth, 


with morocco back, gold stamped, gilt top, with 
silk marker, encased ‘in an attractive carton. 


$5.00, postage paid 














At your bookstore or from us. 














Over 800,000 Copies of 
“*EVERYDAY LIFE” 
Books Sold* 


Building on Rock 

Henry Kingman 
Christ in Everyday Life 
Edward I. Bosworth 
Christian According to 
Paul John T. Faris 

How God Calls Men 
Frederick Harris 
Living Book in a Living 
Age Lynn Harold Hough 
Manhood of the Master 


Harry Emerson Fosdick 
Many Sided David 
Philip BE. Howard 
Marks of a World 
Christian _p. J. Fleming 
Meaning of Faith 
Harry Emerson Fosdick 
Meaning of Prayer 
Harry Emerson Fosdick 
Meaning of Service 
Harry Emerson Fosdick 
Meeting the Master 
Ozora S. Davis 
Paul in Everyday Life 
John Douglas Adam 
Psalms of the Social 
Life Cleland B. McAfee 
Under the Highest 
Leadership 
John Douglas Adam 





*Price $1.15 with the exception 
of “Meaning of Faith,” $1.35, and 
“Meaning of Service,” $1.25, 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 
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Gift Books De Luxe 
For That Very Special Person 








WHITE SHADOWS IN THE SOUTH SEAS 
By Frederick O’Brien ~ 
Illustrated. $5.00 


WORKING NORTH FROM PATAGONIA 
By Harry A. Franck 
176 illustrations. $5.00 


THE LAND OF HAUNTED CASTLES 
By Robert J. Casey 
Illustrated, boxed. $6.00 


THE BOOK OF JACK LONDON 
By Charmian London 


2 volumes, boxed. Illustrated. $10.00 


MYSTIC ISLES OF THE SOUTH SEAS 
By Frederick O’Brien 
Illustrated. $5.00 


A HISTORY OF THE ADIRONDACKS 
By Alfred L. Donaldson 
2 volumes, boxed. Illustrated. $10.00 
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Published by 


THE CENTURY CO. 
353 Fourth Ave. 
New York City 


THE CENTURION, an illustrated month- 
ly magazine containing extracts from 
books and news about authors and their 
work, will be sent regularly and without 
charge by us to anyone upon request. 
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‘*For Christmas and All the Year Round’’ 


WHAT TO GIVE 


There’s a golden rule in Christmas giving—“Give 
to others what you like yourself.” Give things of 
lasting quality with enough of beauty and joy to 
last the year through. 


December 10, 1921 














What Christmas present could give more lasting 








satisfaction than 


DR. GEORGE E. VINCENT 


President of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, says: 
Speaking as a Chautauquan 
to Chautauquans: ““The way 
to fr m from provincial 
thinking through reading is 
not hard nd.””  “‘The 
Chautauqua Home Reading 


humble sense of how com- 
plicated life is and enable 
pie persen of good 
reasonal 

Ne large understand- 











The Chautauqua Home Reading Course for this winter 
is timely and significant. Never in its forty-three years of 
experience has it offered a set of books that more brilliantly 
exemplified its purpose, to help everybody to a broader, 
deeper education—and to distribute through our beloved 
land the joy as well as the light of learning. 


THE 1921-22 BOOKS 


Tue Common PeropLe or ANCIENT Rome, by 
Frank Frost Abbott. 
GREECE AND THE AEGEAN IsLANDs, by Philip 


The Chautauqua Home Reading Course 
and 
The Independent and The Weekly Review 


“If you don’t want to live on ‘Main Street’ which may be the heart 
of New York as well as Gopher Prairie, Minnesota, join the 
Chautauqua Home Reading Circle.”—Dr. Grorce E. VINCENT. 





ROGER W. BABSON 


Recognized from one end of 
the country to the other as 
the highest authority on 
trends of business and eco- 
nomic events, says: “‘I com- 
mend most of all this Chau- 
tauqua Institution which has 
blazed the way for all sum- 
mer schoolg and correspon- 
dence courses. J strongly 
7 d the Ch ti 
Home ReadingCourse. These 
are the high spots which 
make me optimistic for the 
future.’’ 














2—To give to the student a comprehensive survey of the 
fields of human learning, that he may be prepared to under- 
stand the relations of truth, and 

3—To train him to turn knowledge to practical ends, that 
as a member of society he may be both interesting and 
useful to his fellow men. 


Don’t Read at Random! 


Concentrate your attention on a group of topics worth while 
and you will get something out of your reading which wall stay 


yo" by you. Some system in reading is as important as system in 
Tue New Map or Asta, by Herbert Adams business if one is to get anything out of it. 
Gibbons. Perhaps you know of a relative, a young friend, an em- 


PsyCHOLOGY AND THE Day’s Work, by Edgar 
James Swift. 


The Chautauqua Home Reading Course is one of the three 
great branches of the work of Chautauqua Institution, an 
educational enterprise operating under charter from New 
York State. The other activities are the Assembly held at 
Chautauqua in July and August each year, and the Sum- 
mer Schools, attended annually by more than 4,000 stu- 
dents. The Home Reading Courses carry the Chautauqua 
Idea of liberal education into American homes during the 
fall, winter and spring. Jt has literally been followed by @ 
million readers. 


60,000 Enrolled Graduates 


have read four consecutive years of the course. 
ord shows that the course is thoroughly practical. 


HOW IT WORKS 


This rec- 


ployee to whom such a course would prove an Ideal Gift. 


Reading a complete review of “Current Topics” has always been one of 
pe cca of the Chautauqua plan and Chautauqua Institution has 
selecte 


The Independent and The Weekly Review 


as the best weekly magazine for Chautauqua readers—to enable them to 
keep fully informed on world happenings, so as to tie up current events 
with their reading course. The Home Reading Course gives the back- 
ground—Tue INDEPENDENT silhouettes current events against this back- 
ground, and the combination of the two gives the proper understanding 
and perspective which is the mark of the educated man or woman, 


The reading course of four fine volumes, Study Helps—Suggestive Pro- 
grams, Outlines of Required Readings, Credit for Reading, Question and 
Review Book, Topical Outlines an The Independent and The Weekly 
Review for one year—52 issues, to old and new subscribers $8 00 
NG Nh i cn s0cccrces sabwewnee 00os 6646o008565ssb0R0dbus e 


P. S.—Bought thru the usual channels the four books alone and The In- 
Gependent Would Cust. .ccocccccocccivcceccvececosescsesceseecoss $15.00 





1—A definite course is arranged 


on a schedule designed to give USE THIS THE INDEPENDENT 

- Senege Ontow, at COUPON 140 Nassau St., New York City 
1g istory, iterature, rt, 

Travel and Science. A reader yong 2 } A. ay 


may enroll for one year. 


The set of material for each year 
makes a working library unit. 
It is not too large and formidable 
to be mastered by the average 
reader before it goes into his li- 
brary. But add one unit every 
year until four years of the Chau- 
tauqua Plan have been read and 
you will have covered Classical, 
English, Modern European, and 

merican topics—the elements of 
a@ liberal education. 


WHAT IT DOES 


The threefold object of the course 
Is as follows: 










one year, an 
Course for 1921-22, 


.onth- 

= — promote intellectual disci- 5 jj§§ OAMMMIBII wo... ccc cccececeeeeees 

ithout Pine, enabling the student to 

est. concentrate attention at will A a 0600dc—“(<i‘“‘“‘“‘“‘«éR 
_— ony OUnpert; in @ weed, tm gale FW kc caccncccsccsncnsicesscocsnctusnbennscesenace 





Power to think. 








P. 8.—A booklet will be sent you giving unbiased information in great detail 














Christmas List 


ESSAYS IN FREEDOM 
AND REBELLION 


Qssays on social and literary subjects. 
Henry W. Nevinson. 


OUR SOCIAL HERITAGE 


A constructive criticism of contemporary civi- 
lization. By Graham Wallas. $3.00 


COTSWOLD 
CHARACTERS 


By John Drinkwater. 


THE REIGN OF 
RELATIVITY 


The application of Einstein’s theory as a uni- 
versal principle. By Viscount Haldane. $5.00 


THE EVOLUTION OF 
MODERN MEDICINE 


Of unusual interest to the general public as 
well as to the profession. By the late Sir 
William Osler. $6.00 


By 
$2.00 


Sketches, $1.40 


Christmas Book List Sent Free on Request 


Yale University Press 


New Haven New York 


and 
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Why pay rent when yes can own outright 
@ brand new improved Harris Visible Typewriter by 
making small monthly payments? The Harris is an 
up to date, efficient and durable full standard size 
business typewriter. Has universal keyboard. Full 
visible writing. Silent and speedy action. Built of 
the best materials and fully guaranteed by us. Over 
1,500 Harris Typewriters are in daily use in our 
offices ler the most_severe service conditions. 





Send for Free Harris Catalog. 
Write today for Harris T riter Catalog No. 
76115A It tells all about this wonderful machine. 


Sears, Roebuckana(o,.Chicago 








BY ELIHU ROOT 
A monumental edition, in seven 
volumes, of the works of the 
great American representative at 


the Disarmament Conference; a 
Hi, lofty expression of sterling Amer- 


icastom. $3.00 a volume 
Harvard University Press. 


7 Randall Hall 15 West 44th Street 
Cambridge, Mass. New York City 
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. What sort of 
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How to Study This Number » 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English Literature and 
Composition 


English Department, 


Stuyvesant High School, New York 


Present and Future of 
erature. 
What do the ten articles say concerning bad 
tendencies in present American literature? 
What do the ten articles say concerning 
good tendencies in present American litera- 
ture. 
Write, for every article, a single well- 
formed sentence that will express the 
writer’s thought. 
Make a list of present-day American writers 
who are named in the various articles. Tell 
something concerning any three of these 
writers. 
Why do many people think it inadvisable, 
as President Eliot does, to read many new 
books? Why should one read new books 
on urgent public problems? 
Explain what President Eliot means by 
“the suppression of conjunctions,” “‘the in- 
accurate use of inflections,” and the use of 
superlatives. 
How does the use of slang and abbreviated 
words degrade the English language? 
xplain what Mr. Mencken means by “the 
endless parroting. of old ideas.” 
What does Professor Sherman criticise in 
present literature when he says it is in 
“the mood of denudation”? 
Mr. Hergesheimer says that “the young, in 
literature, regard their elders with con- 
tempt.” Are we justified in regarding the 
literature of our predecessors with con- 
tempt? 
What is the “wave of cynicism” to which 
Miss Repplier refers? 
Explain the following terms used by Mr. 
Canby: “Novels with a thesis”;- “‘Old- 
fashioned romance”; “Zolaesque realism.” 
Tor what does Mr. Canby praise Mrs. 
Wharton, Miss Gale, and Miss Cather? 
How can you apply to the writing of stories 
for your school paper the criticism implied 
in the expression used by Mr. Canby: 
“stereotyped methods of presenting stereo- 
typed life”? 
Miss Gerould refers to “A crude Pollyanna 
pink.”” What does she mean? 
Name some books that you have read that 
showed that there is “Legitimate happiness 
to be got from life as it is.” 
Miss Gerould makes a very important lit- 
erary criticism when she says “Life as it is 
is a bigger and more enduring thing than 
conservative wail, sentimental simper, or 
radical growl.’”’ Explain what she means 
by the three expressions. 
literature is that which 
“eschews the ephemeral’? 
Explain the last sentence of Mr. 
article. 
Professor Phelps speaks of a person who 
told him that “The prevailing tone in mod- 
ern America is vulgarity.” What forces 
tend to counteract such a tone? 
What good indications does Professor Phelps 
find in present literature? 
Mr. Boynton speaks of the “Anglo-Saxon 
tradition” and “Continental influences.” 
What are these? 
The Country of Books. 
Explain all that the poem says concerning 


American Lit- 


Cross’s 


” the value of reading. 





1, 


New Books and Old. 
sroenean Books. High Comedy and 
High omance. 

Explain the following expressions: ‘The 
really dominant figure in the story’; ‘The 
mood of the story”; “Satirizing an individ- 
ual tendency”; “The technique of the short 
story”; “The story is highly romantic.” 
Make a list of twenty books, named in this 
issue, that you think would be good reading 
for the members of your class. Explain why 
you select every book. 

“Comus” has been published “with ex- 
quisite pictures in color.” What parts cf 
“Comus” are most worthy of illustrations? 


Book Reviews. 


. The Story of the Week. 


Define the following expressions that are 
used in telling the news of the week: An 
All-Ireland Parliament; An alternative pro- 
posal; Some euphemistic or circumlocutory 
form; Fiscal and religious guarantees; 
Moratorium; Repatriation; Reparations. 

Make a list. of the important questions that 
have been brought before the Washington 
Conterence. Write a composition in which 
you show how any one of these questions 


deeply concerns your own future happiness. . 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A.M. 
Head of the > 


Head of the Department of Social 


1. 


Science, Julia Richman High Schoo] 
The Washington Conference. The 
ress of the Conference. 


State the agreements that have already 
reached by the Conference. a 


Prog- 


2 


2. What questions are proving embarrassing 


and why? 


3... What questions are being considered by sub. 


committees? On what grounds do you agree 
or disagree with the idea that in their 
hands lies “quite the most important work 
of the Conference” ? 


4. State just how much of “A Long Step 


Farther” you would like to see the Con. 
ference take. 


5. What questions have yet to be reached for 


discussion ? 


6. What _janger of “‘open diplomacy” is here 


stated ? 


7. Explain the elements in the Siberian situa- 


tion which “are calculated to cause some 
uneasiness.”’ 


8. Reviewing the history of European coloniza- 


2. Contrast 


tion during the last century give all the jj- 
lustrations you can of the -working of 
“peaceful penetration.” 


ll. A League to Keep Peace. 
1. Explain the references to 


“super-state,” 
“paper federation,” ‘Concert of Powers,” 
“an Alliance Limited.” 

the ideas in the _ expressions 
“League to keep peace,” “League to en- 
force peace,” and “League of all nations to 
foster peace.”’ 


3. What is the “record of achievement of the 


existing League of Nations’? 


lll. The Week at Home—Oil and the De- 


pendencies. 


1. What accounts for the world-wide search 


2. 


for oil? 
. Why is the Standard Oil Company turning 
its attention to foreign fields? 


3. In what way have oil questions become 


4. Summarize the situation 


a subject of our diplomacy? 
in the Philip- 
pines, Haiti, San Domingo, and Porto Rico. 


IV. The Latest In High Finance. 
3. 


How do indefensible methods of finance re- 
act upon the solution of our transit diffi- 
culties 7 


2. Why do revelations such as these affect “the 


maintenance of the existing order of s0- 
ciety”? 


8. What incidents in the financing of our 


Vv. The 


steam railroads are 
editorial? 


Social 
many. 


suggested by this 


Outlook in Germany, Ger- 


1. Look up as fully as you can the social 


2. What does he mean by: 


classes in Germany before the war and see 
what help that gives in understanding Mr. 
Coar’s article. 

“The ideal appears 
to be social equipollence’; “the idea of 
class function is superseding that of class 
status”? 


8. What, in his opinion, is the great danger 


for German democracy? 


4. See if you can state clearly and concisely 


Mr. Coar’s beliefs about the social change 
in Germany. 


5. How did the French Revolution change the 


position of social classes in France? What 
social changes did the Revolutionary period 
bring in Germany? 


6. What measures of relief for Germany are 


approved by Mr. Bunn and why? 
. What was the Wiesbaden agreement? 


7. 
8. What are the grounds for Germany’s hope 


that she can get a large share of Russia's 
trade? 


9. Explain the position of Hugo Stinnes ip 


vi. 


Germany. 
The Irish Situation. 


1. Point out the different respects in which the 


Irish situation is disappointing. 


Vil. Two Vanderlip Proposals. 


1. Compare Mr. Vanderlip’s proposal a & 


use of the payments of our foreign debt 

the action of the United States on the Boxer 
indemnity from China. What differences 
are there in the two situations? 


2. Why is the proposal for an international 


bank considered a more practical and ® 


more important matter? 





